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CHAPTER ONE 


CRISIS AT STRATHMUNGO 

The West Highland Express, speeding north 
through purple hills and grey, oily peat-hags, 
was crowded with boys returning to Strathmungo 
School after the summer holidays; but Stubby 
Scott, Henry Lucas and Frogs de la Tour, by the 
simple expedient of sticking a number of 
‘Reserved' labels on the windows, had secured a 
compartment to themselves. A bunch of these 
labels, dropped by an absent-minded porter at 
Euston, had been gratefully acquired by Henry, 
who, on joining his old friends at Glasgow, had 
put them to immediate practical use. 

The three boys were between fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, 

Henry, thin and stuc'ious-looking, was as 
precise as the parting in his sleek fair hair. He 
wore horn-rimmed spectacles and, as befitted 
the son of an ambassador, was inclined to 
decorate his conversation with Latin tags. The 
withering scorn of other l\3vs had failed to cure 
him of this habit, and his ‘eccentricity’ had now 
become a source of pride rather than of disgust 
to his friends. 
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Frogs provided a complete contrast. French, 
of course — the eldest son of a lecturer at Glasgow 
University — he was stout and vivacious, with 
dark curls and twinkling brown eyes. Precision 
was foreign to his volatile nature; and his 
frequent, involuntary use of French words was 
the despair of Mr. Alexander Beach, head 
English master at Sirathmungo. 

Like Henr'y and Fiogs, Stubby was wearing 
flannels and a school blazer of dark green; but 
whereas his friends’ apjiearame was fairly trim 
and respectable, an unbiassed onlooker might 
have concluded that Stubby had spent the night 
in a barn. This was n<>ihing out of the ni dinary, 
however, for tidiness v\as not one of his cardinal 
virtue.s. Sturdily built and of medium height, he 
had rusty red liari, cut short, and his lean face 
was a mass ot frerkles. 

As a general rule, his cxpre'.sioir was frank 
and pleasant eiurugh ex< ept, perhaps, on his 
being addressed by Mr. He< tor d’odd, the Maths 
master, when it aiquircd .i quality c»f patient 
suffering — but now, as he vsatdied the hazel- 
trees and black patches ol bog flitting past the 
windows it was a trifle gloomy. 

Henry studied him with concern. 

“I say, Stubby-- anything wrong.'**’ he inquired. 

“He is in love!*’ suggested Frogs, in a stage 
whisper. “Unknown to us during the holidays- - 
he has met a mademoiselle!^' 
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“Don’t talk wet!” said Stubby, irritably. “I’ni 
just — worried. 1 have a queer feeling. . 

“Ah!” interrupted Frogs, with animation. 
“You have the sickness of the stomach, eh? Too 
many chocolatsP’ 

“Oh, drip off! It’s got nothing to do with my 
stomach!” 

Henry adjusted his spectacles. 

“You mean you have a premonition?” 

“That’s it! I ’ve a feeling there’s going to be 
trouble this term.” 

'‘"Parbleu!'^ murmured Frogs, raising expressive 
eyes. “Isn’t there always trouble?” 

Stubby ignored the interruption and embarked 
on an explanation of his uneasy mood. 

“You know my parents arc farming in Rhodesia? 
Well, I Sfjcnt the summer in Glasgow, with an 
old friend of my father's -a Mr. (jeorge David- 
son. who has a shipbuilding yard on the Clyde. 
He happens to know Sir Philip Andrews, the 
Chairman of our Board of Gov^ernors. Sir Philip 
came for lunch one day. He was telling Mr. 
Davidson that old Bumble’s retiring and that a 
new Head is being appointed this term.” Stubby 
paused for a moment, then uttcicd his grievous 
news. “Sir Philip seems to think,” he announced, 
“that the new Head will be Mr. Hector Todd!” 

For the space of several seconds no one spoke. 
As mention of the H-bomb brings cold despair 
to the hearts of jroliticians, so did the name of the 
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Maths master affect Henry and Frogs. The 
clicketty-clack of the train provided a monotonous 
accompaniment to their chaotic thoughts. 

Finally Henry recovered his voice. 

“Not — not the Toad.^” he muttered, shakily. 

Stubby nodded. 

“Just think of it! The Toad — Head of 
Strathmungo!” 

“I cannot think of it!*’ declared Frogs, passion- 
ately beating his hands together. “That animal — 
that cochonf"' 

“As Juvenal puts it,” mourned Henry, 
monstrum nulla virtuie redemptum. A monster 
redeemed by no single virtue!”. 

Stubby leaned forward, cupping his long chin 
in his hands. 

“That just about describes him. If he gets the 
job we’re sunk!” 

“Ah, oui!" Frogs’ protruding eyes had a 
haunted look. “He will remember the day you 
put carbide in his inkwell! And the time Henry 
showed him his mistake in the algebra problem.*’ 

Hemy nodded. 

“And those beetles. Frogs! 7’he ones that came 
out of your desk and starteti to crawl over the 
floor!” 

“Shall I ever forget! No wonder you are 
anxious, Stubby! That smile of his! That voice, 
like. . . like. . .” 

“Like treacle,” suggested Henry. 
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“Ah, oui — like the treacle!” 

Again they retired into the murk of their own 
reflections. A few straggling cottages appeared 
beside the railway-track, and the hills gave place 
to green farm-land. In the distance, open sea 
came into view, sparkling in the September sun. 
The train was beginning to slow down when 
Henry spoke. 

“Why don’t they appoint Sandy Beach.^” he 
complained. “He'd make a decent kind of Head.” 

“I know,” replied Stubby. “And after all, they 
may do,'’ he went on, sitting upright and assuming 
a cheerfulness he difi not feel “Sir Philip only 
thinks it’ll be Hectoi.” 

Henry and Fiogs nodded, but without optim- 
ism: and before either of them could make a 
further contributi(jn to the conversation the train 
whistled and slid to a grinding stop. Henry 
glanced out at the familiar platform, at the row's 
of clipped rhododendron hushes, at the line of 
red liuscs drawn U[) on the m.iin road beyond. 

“Hail Strathmungo, ahna mater!'" he sighed, 
standing up unwillingly and stretching for his 
case. “1 was looking forward to corning back, 
but now tilings arc changed.’’ 

Stubby sighed in sympathy and opened the 
door of the compartment. Outside, hordes of 
green-blazered boys were already running to 
claim seats in the buses wliich would take them 
to the School. He thought to himself: “Poor 
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idiots! Little do they know what may be coming 
to them!” Then the idea that he should possess 
such intimate knowledge of impending events 
suddenly made him feci bettei. As he stepped on 
to the platform he turned to Henry and Frogs. 

“Brace up, chaps!” he encouraged them. 
“We’ll know the v\'orst at Double tomorrow 
morning, when Sir Philip gives his usual begin- 
ning of term pep-talk.” 

A hundred years ago, Strathmungo had been 
the home of a Scots nobleman. But its situation 
in a lonely West Highland parish had pioved a 
disadvantage to tli* nobleman’s successot.s, and 
it had been sold to the public-s]iiritef) foundets 
ol' titc School. 

A long, thtee-storied building of red sandstone, 
shaped like the letter H, it had two stone-flagged 
(^uadiangies, junior ami senior -and woe betide 
any boy under the age ol fourteen who stiav<“d 
into the second ol these! It had been ereetr'd on a 
high, wooded plateau, which ga^’e ample room 
for a jiiaying field, tliough from the village far 
beneath, this smooth and grassy park seemed to 
ha\e been cut out of the suiiounding woodland 
by the stroke of a giant scythe. Behind the School 
craggy, heather -patt hed, Bern Claladh sheltered 
it from the mntli wind. 

From the main entraner* one had a glimjisc of 
beauty characteristic of the West Highlands. 

To the right the dark cliffs of Laggan Point, 
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and bciirath them, even on a calm day, the 
startling contrast of a white sea -surge on the 
Boulder Reef. To the left, at shore-level, Strath- 
mungo Village — a cluster of multi-coloured roofs, 
red and grey and brown -smoke from its 
chimneys rising to the level of the School like 
supplicating arms; and beyond the village an 
area of cultivated land shading finally into a 
ridge of baio n hills. 

Directly beneath the School was Laggan Bay, 
into w'hich the Atlantic rollt^d in crinkled, 
cream-cicsled waves. (.)ric enclosing arm con- 
sisted of a great jjromomory, tlie Rinns of Laggan, 
in the shelter td which a nan ow jetty pchnted to 
the cast. 

In front, far out to sea, were the small, misty 
islands of the Hebiides. frayments of onyx 
scattered on a sa])phire-colouted e!(»th. 

In secret most of tlu* boys loved and appre- 
ciated this picture; but the\ ne\<-i sjtoke of it 
among tht'msehcs. J^o do so would hae i beeti a 
sign of ‘wetiK'ss' — rein o'> efieminaty. Bttt there 
were many ‘Old Boys', sw'cating in the tlcsert 
sun or fanning thems«'Kes in the humidity of a 
jungle night, vcho Tcpealed nost.dgit'ally the words 
ol their School Song: 

Fni) '‘ills o')<l btacs 

In thf llijildand oil so clem: 

7 0 ihi ir beauty now we raise 
Our song oj love and meni'ry dear. 
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Hail Strathmungo, alma mater! 

Let us be thy faithful sons. 

Courage in the hour of danger. 

Till the victory is won. 

Inside, the lay-out of the building had not 
been substantially altered from the original plan. 
The dormitories on the first and second floors 
were, for the most part, smallish rooms in which 
no more than two or three boys had their beds 
and lockers. On the ground floor were the 
class-rooms, the school offices, dining-rooms and 
hospital, grouped about a central hall which 
made the cross-stroke of the H. 

It was to this hall that Stubby, Henry and 
Frogs made their way the following morning, 
summoned liice over a hundred and fifty other 
boys by a strident bell. They found seats near 
the back and awaited with as much fortitude as 
they could muster the < ercmony which always 
marked the beginning of a new term. 

At one end of the hall was a platform support- 
ing a piano, a table, a number of chairs and a 
rcailing-desk. As the boys settled in their places, 
people began to appear on this platform, and 
Stubby and his friends observed them with the 
cold interest of scientists inspecting bugs. 

First a series of masters of no particular 
interest as far as tliis story is concerned, all of 
whom seemed to have been formed in the special 
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mould reserved lor teachers at public -schools: a 
mould of dry neatness, impeccable manners and 
a good accent. 

Then, in a murmur of amused but affectionate 
applause, Mr. Simon Pomphrey arrived on the 
scene, blinking behind his spectacles and smiling 
a vague apology as he tripped over the piano- 
stool. A fluffy, white-haired and somewhat 
larger edition of Mr. Pickwick, he taught 
History in a haz> fashion and entirely without 
discipline. In spite of his failings, however, he was 
hived by everyone in the School. 

Behind him enteie<l Mr. Alexander Beach, 
more often referred to as Sandy. He was the 
youngest member of the stafl'— a tall, dark young 
man, clean-shaven and cpiiet, w'ith the shoulders 
of a Rugger forwaid. He had, in fact, played for 
Scotland in the front row. During the War he had 
served as a Flight-Lieutenant in the R.A.F. and 
had been awarded the D.F.C.; but few people 
knew of this, for he seldom mentioned it himself. 
In addition to being head English master, he 
looked after the sporting activities of the School. 

Finally there appeared Mr. Hector Todd, 
otherwise the Toad. He was thin and straight- 
mouthed, with an unhealthily p.dc complexion. 
Behind his pince-nez, chill grey eyes stared into 
one's soul and aroused, in the case of certain of 
his pupils, feelings of the utmost loathing. Across 
his waistcoat hung a gold watch-chain and red 
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albert which he was in the habit of fingering as 
he talked. 

He was accompanied by Sir Philip Andrews, a 
burly, plcasant-faccd man of about fifty with a 
small military moustache and bushy eyebrows, 
who combined the position of the local laird - -his 
house was less than a mile away from the Schc>ol— - 
with the duties of Chairman of Strathmungo's 
Board of Ciovernors. 

Stubby, Henry and Frogs piicked up their 
ears as the Toad, smiling his usual soapy smile, ad- 
vanct'd to the reading-desk anti rleart'd his throat. 

“Silence, please.” He held up a thin, ascetic 
hand, atid the bu// of conveisatityi was in.stantiy 
silenced, “1 am soiiv to say,” he continued, 
fumbling with his albert, “tliat our old Head, 
Dr. McGregor, tannta be with us today. lb' has, 
indeed, announced his intention of letiring, 
owing to ill-health. In the meantime, as senior 
master, I will airemjit to take his plate -in my 
owm imperfect way.” 

“Smarmy brute'” muttered Stubby. 

“But the Chairman of our Board of (Governors 
will have more to say on this subject. Bovs” — 
with a .sycophantic smile- “there is no need for 
me to introduce Sir Philip Andrews, who w'ill 
now give his usual beginning of term address.” 

Henry glanced at his fiiends. 

“The Tt)ad doesn’t say h<‘’.s actually been 
appointed,''' he whispered. 
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Frogs nodclcci. 

“While there is life ue are alive!'’ 

“While thcie’s life there’s hope, you idiot!" 
grow'led Stubby. “When will you learn to quote 
properly!" 

Sir Philip took his place at the ivadlrig-desk 
and beamed on (he gathering. 

“\Iy dear boys, it is most stimulating to see so 
many happy, Iresh y)img fates to sec how 
ready and eager you ate to begin atiother term 
at Strathm\mgo. Strut hmungt), our . dear old 
Stiiool, vt'iih its challenging motto, Gaudet ten- 
tamine virtus. \’inu(‘ delights in the test." 

He paused. Bluif, good-humoured and 
insensitive to atriiO'phere, he had no idea that 
the mood of his audience had abruptly changed, 
that on Mr. rotki's' j)ublic announcement of his 
own position .is temporary Head the “happy, 
fre.sh young faces" had become blank and stony. 
Nor did he realise that Henry Lucas, that youthful 
pedant, was shaking his head and murmuring 
to his c(»mpanions; “Wi<)ng quantities as usual! 
Not vir/iet. LrVtus." 

“.‘\nd for evei-y one of us,” he went on, warming 
to his theme and evitlently enji>ying himself, 
“this term will indeed be a test. It will test the 
character of the new' lx y«, who will be learning 
our traditions and routine; our emphasis on 
outdoor sports of the less orthcxlox kinds, sailing, 
riding and mountain-climbing, our constant 
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aim to acquire self-confidence and self-reliance. 
It will test also the dignity and common-sense of 
both the Staff and the Board of Governors, 
because, owing to the unfortunate illness of 
Dr. McGregor, we must, within the next few 
weeks, appoint a new Headmaster.” 

His phrases echoed sonorously in the high, 
domed hall, and it occurred to him that he w'as 
getting an unusually attentive hearing. He left 
the reading-desk and advanced to the limit of 
the platform. 

‘'Here it comes!” groaned Henry. 

“The Governors’ choice,” said Sir Philip, ‘'will 
be announced in due roursc. reinporarily, 
however, as he himself has already indicated, 
Mr. Todd wdl act as Head, and I know I can 
rely upon you all to give him the utmost loyalty 
and support. . .” 

His voice boomed on. 

“Not as bad as it might have been,” decided 
Henry in a relieved whisper. “Sandy’s still in 
the running, anyway.” 

But Stubby's expression had assumed a Na- 
poleonic gravity, untouched by cither hope or 
despair. 

“Listen, you chaps,” he said. “I’ll bet it’s 
between the Toad and Sandy. . . There’s only 
one thing for it. Somehow— by hook or by 
crook — v/c must do the Toad 
Sandy appointed!” 




CHAFrER TWO 


SIMPLi: SIMON 

There was always one part of the day which 
brought comfort and a degree of happiness to 
Stubby and iiis friends. It 'vas tlie History period, 
taken by Mr. Simon Pompiirey. Not that Stubby 
and Frogs were eager students of the past. Far 
from it. And Henry, though as keen on History 
as he was on English, Maths and Latin, did not 
invariably allow Ins pursuit of knowledge to 
interfere with the simpler pleasurc.s. No: the real 
cause of its poj)ulaiity was Simple Simon’s 
unfortunate lack of resistance to an occasional 
leg-haul. 

On that lirst, fateful morning of the new term, 
he adjusted gold-rimnied spectacles, stroked a 
balding, iluffy head and .tnnounred to the Third 
Form, with divirming diiiidencc, that he would 
begin a detailed study of the Indian Mutiny. 
For twenty minutes he rambled on, undeterred 
by frequent restless movements in the class. One 
window was open. Fresh, pine-scented air flowed 
into the room, adding to the boys’ growing 
impatience with Robert Clive and the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, and to their desire for relaxation. 
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“And while on the subject,” remarked Simple 
Simon, with a confidential air, “I wonder how 
many of you know that it was in 1858 — during 
the Siege of Lucknow — tiiat Strathmungo was 
founded?” 

Henry thought it was time to start something. 
Up shot his right hand. 

”/ knew that, sir.” 

Mr. Pomphrey smiled and nodded. 

“Ah, very good, lauas. Vciy good, indeed!” 
He raught sight ol Stjbby, whose hand was also 
raised. “Yes, .Scott.'’” heinejuired. 

“\Va.s it always a place for chaps whf)sc parents 
are abo> ':l.' ,vnd f(jr chaps like Frogs -1 mean 
do l.< Toui , sn whose mother is -er- -dead.'’” 

“Yes.” Simple Simon swallowed the bait. 
“ Fhc Cioiistitutiori mentions ‘children of Empirc- 
buiiders and or})hans of whatever nationality.’ 
'lhat is why v\e have a school composed of 
English boys, Scots b<jys, Iri.sh boys and even 
Frem h boys --all united in the comradeship of 
learning and sjKut.” Enlaiging on the point, he 
suddenly' became muMsy. “but surely you know 
all this already, .Scott.’ I seem to lemernber you 
asking the .same cjuestion last year and the 
yeai belonc” 

Stubby was the picture of innocence, his 
frtrkled lace resembling more than ev'cr a 
peewit’s egg. 

“One is apt to forget, sir,” he murmured. 
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“Quite.” Mr. Pomphrey readily forgave him. 
“But enough of Strathmungo,” he went on. 
“We must return to our survey of the Indian 
Mutiny — ” He broke of!’, interrupted by an 
unusual thudding sound. “What on earth is 
that?” he demanded, peering short-sightedly 
through his spectacles. 

“A bird, sir,” explained Hejuy. “Inside the 
high window.” 

For a momeiit the Indian Mutiny was forgotten 
as \Ir. Pon)])hrey and his class watched the 
.small intrudei, it.s wings whirring like propellers, 
vainlv attenipti)ig to fly ihrcjugh a pane of gla.ss. 

“How could h h,i\(“ got in?” murmured Simple 
Simon, staling up. 

“Windove’s open, sir,” te}died Henry, 

“Of course - so it is!” 

Stubby rose. 

“It's a sparrovg sii,” he volunteered, respect- 
fully. “May I catch it and put it out.^” 

“Yes. But -cr- -how a’-e you going to get up 
to the window?” 

“I’ll use this chair, sir, and climb on top of 
the bookcase.” 

Something was telling Mr. Pomphrey that 
according to the w^ay they w'cie shaping events 
might SI ton get out of hand; but for the life of him 
he cottid not think of a scheme to maintain control. 

“Very well,” he replied, weakly. “But — but 
try not to damage anytliing.” 
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Frogs approached the scene of action, followed 
by Henry and the remainder of the class. They 
stood in a semi-circle, like spectators at some 
tribal lite, watching Stubby as he clambered on 
top of the bookcase. Mr. Pomphrey realised that 
he ought to have told them to keep their places; 
but now, as usual, it w'as too late. 

“Scott, do be careful!” he pleaded. “If we 
break the window or the glass doors of the 
bookcase. . .” 

Balanced ten feet abo\'e the floor, Stubby 
intenupted cheeriully: “It’s all right, sir. Shan’t 
be a jifl'y.” 

He stretched up, one hand poised to secuie his 
quarry. But as he lunged forward, the sparrow 
fluttered to one side and his fingers stiuck the 
bare window with a resounding smack. 

“What a pity!” sighed Mr. Pomphiey 

“I will mount the bookcase also,” announced 
Frogs. “Many hands make the work easy!” 

Simple Simon made an ineffectual attempt 
to stop him. 

“There is no necessity. . .” he began; but Fiogs 
was already scrambling aloft btsidc his fiiend. 

“I am more tall than Scott, sir. I can icach 
very high.” He took up position on a precarious 
pile of dusty books “Now, 1 will make the 
attempt. . . Ah, peste 1 1 have missed it also!” 

Mr. Pomphrey wrung his hands. He was 
extremely worried, for the noise in the room had 
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become considerable. But somehow this annoying 
bird had to be caught and put out, or the period 
would be ruined. . . . 

“If 1 may offer advice, sir,” said Henry, “they 
ought to use a duster.” 

“Ah, yes. Yes, indeed.” Mr. Pomphrey clutched 
at a straw. “It would deaden the blows on the 
glass. Get one horn the blackboard, Lucas.” 

Henry handed it up. 

“Now, Scott — one last effort!” directed Simple 
Simon. “We’re making a dreadful commotion, 
really. If Mr. Todd comes in. . .” 

“I wll try to make friends with it,” Suggested 
PVogs. “When it comes to me, Stubby, you must 
pounce with the duster!” 

“Right-oh!” 

Frogs began to use a wheedling tone. 

“Lcetle sparrow,” he murmured, “come to 
papa! Come to papa, ma petite !" 

The bird seemed to recognise a friend and 
moved closer. 

“You’ll soon have it eating out of your hand!” 
declared Stubby. “Look, sir, it’s smiling at de la 
Tour.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Scott! Smiling!” Mr. 
Pomphrey tried hard to express both impatience 
and scorn; but he couldn't help the hint of a 
chuckle in his voice. Detecting this, the spectators 
began to laugh, and their laughter spurred Frogs 
to even greater efforts. 
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“Come, my darling leetle sparrow! Come. . 

Slowly, almost imperecptibly, its wings still 
beating a rapid tattoo on the window, the bird 
edged towards Fiogs. 'I’hree feet away. . . Now 
two. . . Now one. . . 



Stubby and Frogs leaped desperately for the floor. 


Then Stubby saw it was time to act. Whirling 
the duster, he thrust out his hand witli the speed 
of an attacking cobra. But this time instead of a 
dull innocuous thud, there was a crash and an 
ominous tinkle of breaking glass. Like a spirit of 
joy, the sparrow daitetl through a jagged hole in 
the window and flew off towards the woods. 
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“Oh, dear — I knew this would happen!” 
moaned Mr. Pomphreyi^ skipping aside to avoid 
a shower of splinters. But in point of fact his 
troubles had only just begun. 

“Look out, sir!” exclaimed Henry. “Frogs has 
lost his balance the bookcase Is coming 
down! . . .Jump for it, you two!” 

And as the class uttered a combined sigh of 
exquisite delight. Stubby and Frogs leaped 
desperately for the floor, while the big bookcase 
fell behind them with a noise like thunder, its 
twin glass doors shivering into a thousand frag- 
ments. A cloud of dust flew high and slowdy settled. 

“Gosh -Sony, sir!” gasped Stubby, appalled; 
while Flogs, who had been pinned beneath a 
cascade of volumes comprising a complete 
History of the Napoleumc Wan, staggered dazedly 
to his fee t. 

“Oh. dear, w’hat an unfoitunate accident!” 
began Mr. Pomphrey, but suddenly, as he spoke, 
the dcxir (A the room opened. . . . 

Mr. Pomphrey turned. I’hc class turned, 
bilence fell upon the scene of devastaticni, and 
twenty-one paiis of e)es focussed on a thin, 
pale-faced man standing on the ihieshold, a man 
who lingcied the red albert on his watch-chain 
with feline legulaiity. 

A laspuig voice bioke the tension. 

“Mr. Pomphiey — may I ask the meaning of 
this^” 
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Simple Simon advanced a few shaky steps. 

“I — I’m sorry, Mr. Todd,” he stammered. 
“There was a bird. . .” 

“A what?” 

“A bird — a sparrow.” 

Behind his pince-nez, the Toad’s eyes were 
as cold as the mountain tarns behind Ben 
Caladb. 

“What are you raving about, \Ir. Pomphrey? 
This is disgraceful!” 

“Please, allow me to explain.” 

“The facts are too obvious to require an 
explanation. A broken window, a bookcase in 
smithereens, valuable books in tatters.” Mr. Todd 
seemed to gloat upon the catalogue of destruction. 
“As temporary Head of Strathmungo,” he went 
on, “I have my duty to perform.” Then he 
caught sight of Stubby, and a nasty, mirthless 
smile touched one corner of his mouth. “Ah — 
Scott! I didn’t notice you at first. Seott. . . 
Lucas. . . and de la Tour — I might have known!” 

Gallantly, like a merchant cruiser challenging 
a pocket battleship, Simple Simon tried to 
defend his boys. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Todd. They couldn’t help 
it. They — ” 

“I didn’t ask for your opinion, Mr. Pomphrey!” 
The Toad’s interruption was quick and venomous. 
“Now then, Scott, what have you to say for 
yourself?” 
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“Nothing, sir, except it wasn’t Mr. Pomphrey’s 
fault.” 

“M’m. So this time you do admit your — er — 
culpability?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Summoning up all his courage, Mr. Pomphrey 
was about to speak again; but a thin, command- 
ing hand enforced his silence. 

“I see,” remarked the Toad, softly. “And you, 
de la Tour, are you involved?” 

Frogs swallowed. 

“Ah, oui, monsieur! I am to blame much more 
than Scott. 1 am so — vvhat you call? — so clumsy.” 

“That will do! And don’t call me ‘moosoor,’ 
call me ‘sir!’. . . What have to say, Lucas?” 

“I egged them on, sir.” 

“Most interesting!” Delicately the Toad wound 
his watch-chain on an index-finger. “Well, Mr. 
Pomphrey, if you cannot maintain discipline, it 
seems I must take a hand. These boys have 
confessed their guilt. . .” 

Simple Simon made a la.**: effort to stem the tide. 

“They couldn’t help it. Really, it was most 
unfortunate — ’ ’ 

“I will speak to you later, Mr. Pomphrey — in 
private,” said the Toad. “Meanwhile, this kind 
of thing must be stopped. Tonight, Scott, after 
prep, you will write out 1 must not act like a 
hooligan five hundred times. Lucas and de la Tour 
will each do it four hundred times.” 
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Stubby’s face flushed red beneath the freckles. 

“But — but, sir —Mr. Beach is showing us how 
to sail a boat this evening — ’’ 

“Silence! You will inform Mr. Beach with my 
compliments that you aie iu)t available. I will 
leave you now. O't this mess cleared up, Mr. 
Pomphrey, and («'ll the janitor to repair the 
window and the bookcase as soon as possible.” 

Simple Simon blinked. 

“Very well,” he sighed. 

“Oh, and b> the way, Scott,’' observed the 
load, “when you come to niy study with your 
lines tomorrov\ morning, make certain that your 
vlothes aie brushed and that your tie is stiaight. 
You are disgrai efully untidy. . . . Gocnl morning!” 

The biightncss had gone out caf Mr Pomphrey ’s 
day, and for the remainder of the petiod he 
found it difficult to concentrate on the Indian 
Mutiny. The piospect of a )>ri\ate thessing-down 
from Mr. Todd did not worry him unduly: he 
was accustomc'd to ‘rockets’ fot his lack of 
discipline. What did make him unhappy was the 
conviction that he himself was to blame for the 
punishment that had overtaken Scott and his 
fiiends. With more firmness and decision on his 
part, the whole unpleasant incident might have 
been avoided. He had allowed the situation to 
get out of hand, and in consequence Scott, Lucas 
and dc la Tour would now have to spend the 
evening indoors. 
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That night, about ten o’clock, he went to 
Sandy’s room for a cup of tea and a smoke. For 
some obscure reason, which might have had to do 
with a common affection for their pupils, 
friendship had ripened between the ineffective, 
elderly master and his vigorous young colleague. 
As thev sat in deep armchairs on either side of a 
log-lire, Sandy noted the worried look on his 
visitor's face and vuessed its cause. 

“I say, Simon, Scott and Co. couldn’t come 
sailing tonight. Lines, I gather. What happened?” 

The oth('r eoughetl, deprecatingly, 

“It was most unfortunate. A bird came into my 
room. Like u fool I allowed them to try and 
catch it. Scott broke the window, de la Tour lost 
his balance and upset the bookcase, and just at 
that moment, with the whole class in an uproar, 
Todd came in!” 

Sandy smiled at his tracic expression. 

“Hard luck, old man! . . .Have another cup of 
tea?” 

“No, thank you. But may I light a cigarette?” 

“Of course.” 

“You know, Sandy,” continued Mr. Pomphrey, 
“I — er — I really cannot bring myself to like Mr. 
Todd. The boys would much prefer you as their 
Head. And bctw'cen ourselves —so should I!” 

Sandy filled a pipe and told himself that 
whatever happened he must try to be fair. His 
ambition was to become Head of Strathmungo, 
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his old School. But he realised that Todd’s 
scholastic qualifications were much better than 
his own and was determined to accept loyally the 
final ruling of the Board of Governors. 

“I’m not building up my hopes,” he said, 
non-committally. “Besides, he’s senior.” 

“I had a most gruelling ten minutes in his 
study this afternoon,” confessed Mr. Pomphrey. 
“He gave me a lecture on — er — on maintaining 
discipline. I shouldn’t have minded it from Dr. 
McGregor, but 1 am twenty yeais older than 
Todd, twenty years at least.” 

■'Poor old Simon! Never mind, 1 bet the bo>s 
still love you!” 

“Oh, I do hope so. . . .'You know, I have a 
great liking for young Scott. He stood up for me, 
said it wa.sn’t my fault and took all the blame on 
himself.” 

Sandy nodded. Striking a match, he lit his pipe. 

“I try to keep it dark, but T like him, too. If 
only his mind and person were a bit more tidy! 
Only this evening, at prep, I caught him reading 
the most awful ‘blood.’ The Dark Avengers^ or 
something fierce like that. He wasn’t at all put 
out. Said it had a similar plot to Alacbeth, that 
was why he was studying it! I hadn’t just the 
heart to punish him!” 

“Typical!” chuckled Mr. Pomphiey. Then he 
grew serious again. “But I’m afraid Mr. Todd 
doesn’t like him,” he added. 
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“No, Scott never toadies. Too much of an 
individualist. Have you noticed how he takes all 
the odd, unusual characters under his wing 
— ^Lucas and de la Tour, for example? If it 
weren’t for Scott they’d have a pretty rough 
time of it among the other boys. Foreigners and 
keen scholars alw'ays do.” 

For a time the two men smoked in compa- 
nionable silence. All the boys, except the most 
senior, had gone to bed, and for once the stone- 
flagged corridors were quiet. 

Suddenly Sandy grinned, 

“There’s one thing Todd doesn’t realise,” he 
said. “Scott is acquainted witli Sir Philip Andrews. 
Met him at a friend's house during the summer, 
1 believe.” 

“Indeed?” 

“M’m. 1 meant to take him sailing on Saturday 
afternoon instead of i iiignt, he and Lucas and 
dc la Tour, but apparently they’ve been invited 
to Sir Philip’s house for lea.” 

“Good gracious!” Mr. Pomphrey became 
more anxious-looking than ever. “I do hope they 
behave themselves!” 

Sandy nodded and chuckled. 

“I’d give a lot to be at that tea-paity!” he said. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE TEA-PARTY 

W iiFN Stubb) got the in\itation to tea from 
Sir Philip Aiulrews - an invitation which included 
both Henry and who w’cre known to be 

his chiefcionies —he lud at first dismissed it as an 
extra, and jxissilily sctineuhat boring duty. He 
knew that Sii Philip was in the habit of asking 
several bovs to his house each term; and no 
doubt he and his hiends had been (hosen 
because of his meeting with the (Chairman of the 
Board of Governors during the liolidays. 

Besides, Stubby had more to exercise his mind 
than the piO')pcct of .m ordinal y tea-party, I'hc 
monotonous laboui of writing out five hundred 
lines had siifiened his resolve not only to oppose 
the Toad’s bid lor the Headmastership but also 
to help Sandy’s cause in every possible way. It 
w'as easy, however, to declare his intention. 
What in fact could be done about it? 

Each night in the small dormitory allocated to 
them by the understanding Mr. Pomphrey, he 
and Henry and Frogs discussed ways and means 
of putting a spoke in Mr. Todd’s wheel; but on 
the Saturday morning, as they — and the entire 
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Third Form— panted over the heights of Ben 
Caladh in Sandy’s wake, no sensible plan of 
action hail yet occurred to them. It was when 
they returned to the School and were relaxing 
under a warm shower, that S.tubby remembered 
Sir Philip’s invitation and hit \ipon a brilliant 
idea. At any rate, he himself d<“-scribed it as a 
brilliant idea; and when lie explained it after- 
wards to his friends, while diessing for the party, 
they wore inclined to agree with him. 

‘'The scheme,” he said, “is to j^raise up’Sandy 
— all the tim<-. Work «tn Sir Phili]j’s feelings. As 
Chau man, he’s bound to have a lot of influence 
with the CoveriKus. 1 thouglit this tt^a-jiarty might 
be an awful bore, but it’s a godsend, really,” 

Frog’s large anci ehei did fate ci eased into a 
frown of cfincentralion. 

“Can we tell Sir Philij) bow much we — how 
much we dislike AjjUiii'm Tstdd?’' he inquired 
at last. 

“No. That wouldn't be fair,” said Stubby, 
judicially. “Besides, he'd see tluough it and be 
keener on the Toad than ever,’’ 

Blushing his smootli hair bel'ore the mirror, 
Henry nodded agreement. 

“Propaganda shoidd neve* be too obvious. . , . 
By the way,” he went on, “i believe Sir Philip’s 
daughter is at home just now. Convalescing after 
’flu. Matron told me this morning when 1 asked 
her for clean handkerchiefs.” 
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Stubby gloomed over his shoe-laces. 

“Gosh, that’s a blow!” he muttered. “She’s 
generally at school at this, time of year.” 

Henry shrugged. 

“Sally’s quite harmless by all accounts. All 
the same I think you’d better put some groise on 
your hair, Stubby.” 

“Next time we go to the barber's I’m jolly well 
going to get a convict-cut,” replied his friend, 
surveying his tousled red locks in the mirror and 
sprinkling a quantity of hair-oil on his palm. 
“Then I shan’t need to worry.” 

“The Toad would make the objection,” Frogs 
reminded him. 

“I suppose he would!” Thoughtfully Stubby 
began to comb his hair. “Anyway,” he went on 
more lightly, “that’s the plan for this afternoon. 
Every chance we get, praise up Sandy. And don’t 
spare the butter!” 

The path to Sir Philip’s house led tlirough the 
pine-woods, and Stubby and his friends were 
inclined to linger on the way. There was an 
unusual tree-fungus to be examined, and 
delicately tasted for a hint of poison; a thicket 
of bramble-bushes to be explored for berries; an 
owl on a rotten branch to be stared at and 
volubly insulted; and finally, to Frog’s delight, a 
nest of field-mice requiring the immediate atten- 
tion of a kind patron. 

When at last they knocked at the door of 
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Strathmungo Lodge, traces of their journey were 
clearly visible. Henry’s flannel trousers had a 
damp patch on one knee; Frog’s curly hair was 
awry, and a mysterious, heaving mass made a 
bulge in one pocket of his blazer. But it was 
Stubby — as usual — whose appearance was most 
suggestive of rude country life. The freckles on 
one cheek were obscured by a smear of black 
fungus; his blazer-buttons were in the wrong 
holes, giving him a cuiious lop-sided look; his 
shoes were caked with mud, and the turn-Up on 
one trouser-leg was turned down. 

Sir Philip, however, greeted them warmly and 
paid no attention to their untidy state. He was 
used to boys. 

“Come into the drawing-room,” he said, 
heartily. “We’ll have tea first; and then I hope 
you’ll have time to explore the garden. Between 
ourselves, theie are slil. .some lat'^ strawberries.” 

“Ah, magiiifique!'^ Frogs rolled his eyes. “Only 
this morning 1 say to our b loved master, Mr, 
Beach, ‘Straw'bcrrics are rny fav^ourite fiuit.’ ” 
“Splendid!” Sir Philip opened the drawing- 
room door and ushered them in. “Here is my 
daughter, Sally,” he went on, “1 don’t think 
you’ve actually met each other before. ’ 

She was perhaps a year vounger than her 
guests, but attendance at an exclusive school for 
girls had given her much more poise and social 
grace. Small and slim, with blight blue eyes and 
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dark hair falling to her shoulders, she gave the 
boys a smiling welcome. Stubby and Henry 
shook hands stiffly; but Frogs bowed low, with 
a flash of white teeth. 

‘‘'’EnchanUy mademoiselle!'' he murmured. 

Sir Philip smiled. 

“I see you are good at paying compliments, 
young man, like all your countrymen, ch? . . , 
Now, sit by the table. My wife has had to go to 
Edinburgh, but I am fortunate in having Sally to 
act as my hoste.^s." 

Stubby eyed with appreciation the piles of 
sandwiches, buns and cakes. 

“Sorry we’re a bit late, sir,’* he apologised. 

“Only about five minutes,” icturned Sir 
Philip, cheerfully. “Come, do help yourselves.” 

“It was Frogs, sir,” explained Stubby, deve- 
loping his point with dour couseientiousness. 
“He collects mice*. We found a nest as we were 
coming across from the School, below' a rotten 
tree. It was simply crawling with young 
ones!” 

Pouring out a cup of tea for herself, Sally 
uttered an exclamation of disgust; but Stubby 
ignored her. 

“And so of course Frogs had to stop and pick 
out a few specimens. That’s why we’re late,” he 
concluded. 

“How awful!” pouted Sally. “I hate mice!” 

Frogs looked uneasy. 
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“I am sorry,” he said. “If I had known. . .” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“Never mind, Frogs. I don’t suppose for one 
minute that you brought them with you, so 
that’s all right.” 

Her father laughed. 

“I didn’t know de la Tour was a naturalist!” 
he said. 

“He takes spasms, sir,” replied Henry. 

“Spasms?” 

“I mean — sometimes it’s mice, sometimes 
tadpoles. Last term it was beetles. Mr. Beach 
says it's psy<, lioloc^ic.il. An exceedingly clever 
man, Mr. Beach!” 

Sally was a trifle awed by Henry’s use of such 
high-soundiug words. 

“I hear re terribly clever, too.” she said. 

“You’ve only i>ot to listen to him to know 
that!” put in .Sinbby, ith a grin. 

Henry kicked him undei the table. 

“Rot!” he said, blushing. 

But Frogs waved enthusia.'.tic hands, almost 
upsetting his tea-cup. 

oui! Our friend is a genius. Always top 
of the Form. We arc - what you call? - proud 
of him!” 

Sir Philip noticed Henry’s acute embarrass- 
ment and came to his rescue. 

“And where do you come in, de la Tour? You 
aiul Scott.” 
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“Stubby is about the middle, but I am at the 
end of the tail!” 

“Frogs and I aren’t very keen on Maths,” 
explained Stubby. “That’s our weakness. But 
we’re good at English. Actually, having Mr. 
Beach for English is a great help. We work for 
him like slaves!” 

Sir Philip was sceptical. 

“I should have thought dc la Tour at least 
would be at a disadvantage in the English 
class — being French?” 

“Ah, non!" Frogs hastened tf) correct this 
impression. “Mr. Beach is so patient, so —so 
kind.” 

Stubby attacked a large piece of iced cake and 
accepted a fourth cup of tea fiom Sally. He was 
fairly satisfied with how things w'ere going. Henry 
and Frogs were backing him up manfully; and 
though Sir Philip had .so far ignored their 
complimentary references to Sandy, they were 
probably making an impression on his sub- 
conscious mind. Like water dripping on a stone, 
he thought. . . . 

“And are you all looking forward to the new 
term?” inquired their host. 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” replied Henry, who, in 
spite of his prim appearance, had an excellent 
appetite and was now disposing of a third choco- 
late biscuit. “I like the winter term best. Sailing to 
begin with. Then riding and mountain-climbing. 
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Of course,” he added, “Mr. Beach is terrific as 
Sports Master.” 

For the first time Sir Philip realised that a 
certain name was cropping up with monotonous 
regularity. 

“You’re all very fond of Mr. Beach, I gather?” 
he said, a hint of surprise in his voice. 

“Oh, yes, lather!" exclaimed Stubby, gulping 
down the greater part of a bun in his eagerness 
to speak, 

“Is he the young man with the broad shoulders 
and the nice smile?” inquired Sally. 

“That’s him, that's he, i mean,” said Henry. 

Frogs assumed a wrapt expression. 

“We all love him!” l;e declared. “So strict and 
yet so just. So happy he n>akcs us — ” 

“But don’t you like Mr, Todd equally as well?” 
interrupted Sir Philip. 

A severe silence lall upon the table. Pain 
spread across Stubby’s face, wliile Henry fumbled 
absent-mindedly for another aiscuit. Then Frogs, 
apparently overcome by emotion, gave a loud 
hiccup hnd began to choke. He turned red as a 
beetroot, and whines of agony escaped from his 
open mouth, 

“Good Lord, what’s the matter!” exclaimed 
Sir Philip. 

Stubby began to slap his friend on the back. 

“He’s swallowed .some tea the wrong way. 
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Sally stifled a scream. Chairs were pushed 
back, and in the space of a few seconds the 
peaceful drawing-room had become a scene of 
bedlam. Fiogs wheezed and whooped aiul splut- 
teied; Henry offeied shrill advice, and Stubby 
continued to belabour th< victim’s back. 

“I say, Scott, don’t kill the chap!" shouted 
Sir Pliilip. 

In his extremity, Frogs rose clumsily to his 
feci 'Fears {.'ouTcd from liis eyes, temporarily 
blinding him. His knee struck the table, arrd the 
teapot ( a]>'i/ine like a sine k»*n ship, lell sullenly 
to the Hoot, leeaking iiito tvso halves witli a gush 
of ho' Ua. 

"Oh, VC hat will Mother sav'" wailed Sally. 
"Our best teapot!" 

The shock S' eined to hasten Fi’og’s recovery. 
Couching and still whee/ing, but at last in 
control of his breath, he surveyed the damage 
with staring eves. 

’‘“Mon Dieu!" he* gasped "How can I make the 
apologies! 1 rtuild not see. I was blinded — " 

"Your handkerehit f. Frogs!" interrupted 
Henry. "Wipe uj) the mess on the carpet!" 

“Ah, oui. I will make the amends!’* 

Swiftly, thoughtlessly, he jerked a handkcrciiief 
from the bulging pocket of his blazer. But more 
than a handkerchief came squirming into 
view. . . . 

Sally shrieked and jumped wildly on a chaii. 
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“Look what’s come out of his pocket!” she 
cried. “Help! Help — save me!” 

^^Parbleu!” exclaimed Frogs, completely un- 
manned. “I had forgotten. . . .” 

Over the carpet streamed a cohort of field-mice: 
dun-coloured mice, fawn-coloured mice; large, 
medium and small mice; mice that squeaked and 
tittered, mice that moved to remote corners of the 
room with silent, undulating speed. 

“Frogs — you absolute idiot!'’ groaned Stubby. 

“For heaven’s sake, Scott, don’t stand there 
with your mouth open! Pick ’em up!” commanded 
Sir Philip. “You, too, Lucas! De la Tour seems 
quite incapable of doing anything!” 

Obediently Stubbv and Jlenry went into 
action. They clashed about, upsetting < hairs, 
bumping against the piano, tripping over the 
coal-scuttle. As they caught each mouse they put 
it back into Frog’s pocket. Perched on her chaii, 
the skirt of her frock wound tightl) round her legs, 
Sally added her lamentations to the general dm. 

Frogs turned to his host, eyes protruding, 
hands outspread. 

“Oh, please, monneur--^ thousand pardons! 
I am ashamed, I am desolate--” 

“It's my diawing-roora that’s desolate!” 
snapped Sir Philip. “Oh, do be quic , Sally!” he 
went on, iirit..bly, as his daughter uttered yet 
another squeal of terror. “I’hey won’t eat you!” 

But she was impervious to sarcasm. 
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“Save me, Stubby!” she cried. “Here’s one 
belcw my chair!” 

Stubby went to her assistance. As he caught 
the mouse he looked up at her with an artificial 
smile of encouragement. 

“I think that’s them all now!” he panted. 

But the piano was open, and just then it 
emitted a dainty trill. 

“No, no!” shrieked Sally. “Theie’s another — 
on the keys of the piano!” 

“Good Heavens!" cxclaifn«‘d Sir Phili}/. “This 
is getting more like a mad-house every minute!” 

All at once P’rogs became aware that so far he 
liad done nothing to relieve the situation, 

“T will get hinil” he ciicd, leaping towards the 
piano. Like an avenging Fate he rai.scd one hand, 
paused for a moment until the mouse stood still, 
then made a lightning giab. But the mouse eluded 
him. All tliat happe ^ed v\as a thunderous disson- 
anre inside the piano, as his fingc'rs struck the keys. 

“t^^uick, trv again!” exb' rted Henry. 

Flogs did so with a similar lesult, . . . 

By this time the mouse was dashing up and 
down, playing a tune not unlike Mendelsshon's 
Spjing Song. Becoming more and more excited 
Frogs intensiiicd his clForts, but still without 
success. Each time as he missed his mark he 
struck a loude r and more unluneful chord, until 
at last the lightsome Spiing Song music was 
completely ovei powered. 
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Stubby glared at his friend. 

“Frogs, you ghastly idiot — don’t be in such 
a hurry! Wait — I’ll stalk it.” 

“What next!” muttered Sir Philip. 

With a frown of concentration, both hands 
curved high like a mesmerist, Stubby began to 
follow the mouse backwards and I'orwards as it 
ran along the tinkling ke^s. Then ()uitc suddenly 
it came to rest, probably ('\crconic by sheer 
exhaustion, and Stubby saw his chanc e. With a 
discordant clang he brought the chase to an 
end. 

“Cot it!” he cried, triumphantly. 

Sir Philip wiped his forehead. 

“Thank the Lord!” he said. “Sure that’s the 
lot?” 

Henry was the calmest person in the room. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied precisely. 

Sally got down frcjm the chair, her eyes 
distraught. 

“Oh, dear - that v\as dreadful!” she < xclaimed. 
“1 told you, 1 hate mice!” 

''^Madonoiselle, forgive' rue ” began PVogs; 
but Sir Philip interrupted. 

“Don’t take it to heart, dc la Tour,’" he said in 
a more friendly way; for now that the disturbance 
was over, his natural gcxrd-humour made him 
inclined to .see the fun of it. “No good crying 
over spilt milk— or spilt tea, to be more exact! 
But I think you’d better go back to School now — 
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all of you. I’m afraid Sally’s not in a mood to 
show you round the garden.” 

An anxious look came into Stubby’s eyes. 

“You — er — you won’t tell Mr. Todd about 
this, sir?” 

Sir Philip smiled. His drawing-room looked as 
if it had been struck by a typhoon; but he was 
a just man, and long ago he had been an awkw'ard 
boy himself. 

“Of course not,” he promised, as he escorted 
them to the door. “Don’t worry aboat that. . . . 
And perhaps your next visit will be more of a 
success,” he added, wilh gruirgood v\ill. 

Sadly, their Iioihs of inllu< ncing Sir Philip in 
Sandy’s favour (ornpletely mined, Slubby, Henry 
and Frogs n’iHde their w^ay back t(t S( bool. But 
the woodland patii was no longer magical. TJie 
tree-fungus was raw and urint(Tesling; the (wvl 
sneered at them t'ney j)assed - or so they 
imagined; and Frogs unhappilv returned tho 
held-inke to their nest --all » \cept three. 



CHAPTER FOliR 


SECRET SOCIETY 

On their return from Strathmungo Lodge, 
Stubby and his fiiends wandered disconsolately 
through the senior quad. Small eddies of wind 
lifted dust and drv leaves and whisked fht'm into 
stony alcoves and grimy, carved embiasurcs. The 
place was de.seired, for most of the masters and 
boys were out sailing. As it sank behind Laggan 
Point, the sun cast a flood of light the smooth 
water of the Bay, «ind on this golden surface 
small boats were moving like pieces of black 
confetti. 

Stubbv led the u i\ t.iward.s a wooden door 
near the rain-water butts. It was studded with 
brass nails and gave :uce-,s to the cellars —or 
‘dungeons’ as the boys called them, though in 
point of fact Strathmungo had been built long 
after real dungeons had finally gone out of 
fashion. 

“Come on, chaps,” he said. “Let’s go in here 
and talk thin^ over.” 

“Why in here?” asked Henry. 

“Well, for one thing we'il be out of die way. 
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Nobody will start asking why we're back from 
Sir Philip’s so soon. And for another thing, I’m 
jolly well in a ‘dungeon’ mood!” 

Frogs knew what he meant. 

moi auisi” he said with a sigh. 

“Dark and doivn,''' put in Henry. “Yes, 1 
suppose there h a psychological connection.” 

The heavy door was unlocked. Shutting it 
behind them, they began to descend the worn 
stone steps, their progress marked by an eerie 
echo. The place was but dimly lit by a small 
window at ground level, and beyond the foot of 
the steps all that could be seen were a few stone 
pillars emerging stiffly out of the gloom. 

“It is very dai k,” said Frogs, clearing his th.oat. 

“Our whole life is dark,” Stubby reminded 
him. 

Henry was thoughtful. 

“I say,” he raurnuutrl as the) sat down on the 
bottom step, “isn't (here a— a rumour that the 
dungeons are haunted?'’ 

Stubby snorted. 

“That old yarn about the Black Monk? Lot of 
rubbish. Some of the senior chaps tell it to scare 
the kids.” 

Frogs swallowed. 

“Do not be afraid, Henr; he said. “We will 
piotect you.” ? 

“You bet!” growled Stubby, trying to ignore 
what seemed to be a rustling sound which came 
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from ihr dark void behind the pillars. “In any 
casL%” hr added, “a Black Monk coulrin’i be any 
worse than the Toad!” 

“That’s true,” agreed Henry. “Even though 

he's got a head and the Black Monk hasn’t !” 

Tiny cui rents of air, cold and dank, caressed 

Stubbv’s ( heck. He decided that silence was 
/ 

dangerous. 

“Frogs,” he said, abruptlv, “you made a 
beastly mess of things at Sii Philip’s this after- 
noon! Just when v'e weie getting into our stride 
about Sand\, trio.” 

Soriov full) the rirndi bo) inclined his head. 
“1 am a fool. I admit it *’ 

“Seems to me we’re in a jolly awkward 
position,” Stubby went on. “The Toad’s against 
us. If he’s made Head we’re for it. Our onl) chance 
was to get Sir Philip on oni side. Now /td’e 
ptobabiy against us -thougli he did say some- 
thing about another \isit.” 

“And Sally, loo,” Henry put in. “She’s no 
fiiend of ouis.” 

1 heii outlook was becoming more jaundiced 
every moment. 

“It is a tragedy!” groaned Frogs, 

“Worse than a tragedy,” replied Stubby. 
“There’s no justice. Outcasts, that’s what w e are.” 
Henry nodded. 

“Even Sandy was sarcastic this moniing when 
wc fell behind on Ben Caladh!” 



“Yes. And it'he only knew what we re tt7iiig to 
do for him!” 

“Jr/f— -every hand is against us!” IVogs threw 
up his hands in a dramatic gesture. ‘‘Wc are led 
like sheep to the abaitoir!' 

“Like sheep to the slaughter,” Stubby correc ed 
him, with a sj)asin of irritation. “Look here, 
Frogs,” he wc'Ut (jii, as a thought suddenly 
occurred to him, “got t>f that Russian toifes. 
left? The stuff your father sent > ou. ’ 

“0«/. But it’s in in\ pocket witii the ntice. They 
f)av<‘ been doing thi nibble !” 

Stubby brushed thi.s objecuou aside. 

“Mice arc clean animals,” he said. “Cc^mc on — 
let\s try it. Wo noc'd something to sweeten our 
li\ cs.” 

Frogs sluuggf'd. Faking out the tolTee, he broke 
it into three portions. 'J’liought fully they sampled 

it. 

“Not bad,” cornmeuted Stubby at last. 
“Though there o a k nd of mou.sy flavour. 
Doesn’t do it any harm, of couisf 

All at once Henry leaned foiwaid, jrressing the 
tips of his fingers logeihei. 

“Fve just tlmught of sometlung,” he said, with 
unusual animadon. “Why don't \\e form our- 
selves into a secret society:’ 

“A what?” returned Stubby, chewing. 

“A secret society — like the Underground Move- 
ment in France duiing the War. Sworn to 
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overthrow the tyrant Todd and make Sandy 
Headmaster.” 

Stubby swallowed a mass of crumbling toffee. 

“You’ve got something there!” he acknow- 
ledged. 

“Ah, oui — ^it is a brilliant ideal” cried Frogs, 
impulsively. “ Vive la Resistance! But we must have 
a name — and a password.” 

“I’ve thought of that,” returned Henry. 
“Let’s call ourselves ‘The Daik Avengers,’ the 
name of the book you’re reading, Stubby.” 

His friend nodded. 

“That’s it! Bloodthirsty. . . . By Jove,” he added, 
with genuine feeling, “I wish I had your brains!” 

“And our password can be Faita non verba. 
Deeds not words,” continued Henry. 

“The very thing!” said Stubby. “Let’s take 
an oath.” 

“What is an oath?” inquired Frogs. “If it is 
the English swearword I cannot pronounce it! 
I will swear in French.” 

“Don’t be wet! An oath is ta kind of— oh, well, 
it’s a thing you say, and then you can’t go back 
on it.” 

“Ah, that is different. What shall wc say. 
Stubby?” 

“Just a minute. I’ll have to think.” In the dim 
silence a great brain went into action, while its 
owner meditatively sucked grains of toffee from 
his teeth. Centuries before, in similar surroundings. 
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a man with the love of freedom in his heart 
had pondered the opening phrases of the Magna. 
Charta. 

Finally Stubby looked up. 

“What about this?” he said. “ ‘I swear to 
resist tyranny and give succour to all the poor 



IV fiat's fiat ? he whispered. 


and oppressed. 1 swear to do all I can to make 
Sandy Head of Siiathmun^jjo.’ “ 

“Excellent!” replied Henry; and Frogs sig- 
nified eager approval. 

“Right-oh, then. Let’s join hands and say 
it together.” 

But suddenly, as they p.opared to take the 
oath, a snuffling sound came fr om behind one of 
the pillars. 
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Henry giew rigid. 

“What’s that?” he whispered. 

Frogs held his breath. Then he expelled it, 
making a noise like a steam-brake. 

“Can it — can it be the Black Monk?” he said 
hoarsely. 

They waited. The chill stone of the dungeon 
walls hemmed them in. They could see nothing, 
tlicic beyond the pillars. The darkness was 
oppressive, like a hca\y blanket. 

Then the snullling sound was repealed. 

Stubby knew that this was a crisis. If he 
failed the others now, his position as leader ofthe 
newly-formed society would bean empty sham. . . . 

He got up, Irving to subdue 'the pounding of 
his heart. 

“There’s somednng behind that pillar in the 
COT net,” he said. “Til go and sec what it is.” 

Henry gulped. 

“Take care!” he breathed. 

But Stubby w.is alrea<ly half way across the 
floor, peering into the black shad*nvs. And then, in 
a lone ofimmiii^e relief, his voice W'as uplifted. 

“All right, you chaps! Just one of tlic kids.” 

He lame back to the step.s, trailing behind 
him a small boy of about elcv'cn, whose misery 
was (iiily too ap})arent in his red-rimmed ev*‘.s. 
He bad ,) slua k of black hair, which I'ell uneouthly 
on either side of a pale and frightened face. 

Fic\‘;s regained his poise. 
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“Ah, mon enfant,'^ he said, in a kindly fashion. 
“What is your name?” 

“Ferguson. Midge Ferguson.” 

“New boy?” 

“Yes.” 

“I believe you’ve been crying!” said Henry. 

“No.” Midge did his best to keep his voice 
steady. “I — I wa.su’ t — really!” 

Stubby put a symjiathetic hand on his shoulder. 

“It’s pretty rotten coming to school for the 
first time,” he said quietly. “Wc don’t blame 
y'ou. 

“It’s — it’s not that altogether.” 

“Well, wiiat Hit, then? Someone been annoy- 
ing you?” 

“Y-yes. Up there in the boot-locker.” 

“A tall chap with a hook nose and a drawly 
kind of voice?” 

“Yes. And another boy with an awful white 
face.” 

“I thought .so.” Stubby glanced meaningly at 
his friends. “Take my advi- e, young fellow — keep 
clear of than in future! I'hat’s the Honourable 
Richard Deane, alias Dirty Dick, and his friend, 
Paleface Lovejoy.” 

“They are the bulldogs!” .supplemented Frogs. 
“The worst bulldogs in the whole School!” 

“Bullies, you mean,” said Stubby. 

“Ah, oui— pardon! The bullies!” 

Henry adju.sted his spectacles. 
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“What exactly occurred?” he inquired. 

“They were laughing at me, because — because 
my father’s a missionary in Africa.” Midge look 
a deep breath. “They said I ought to have a 
black face like a nigger, and they tried to — to 
put boot-polish on me.” 

‘^CochonsP’’ ejaculated Frogs. 

“So you ran away and came down here to 
hide?” said Henry. 

Midge nodded. He took a handkerchief and 
wiped his eyes. But his unhappy snuffling had 
stopped, and he seemed to be regaining some of 
his lost morale. 

“Are — aren’t you afiaid of them, too?” he 
asked. 

“No. Why should we be?” replied Stubby. 

“They’re older — and bigger — ” 

“My dear young friend,” interrupted Henry, 
“I grant you Dirty Dick and Paleface are our 
seniors. They’re in the Fourth Form while we are 
only in the Third. But there’s such a thing as 
moral superiority.” 

Frogs nodded vigorously. 

“1 am not quite certain what Henry means,” 
he said. “But — 1 agree with him!” 

As his courage flowed back under this friendly 
treatment, Midge smiled shyly. 

For the past few days he had been in a con- 
stant state of unhappiness. An insignificant new 
boy, he had been almost completely ignored by 
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both masters and fellow-pupils. Loneliness had 
overwhelmed him, and as he lay in the dark of his 
dormitory at night, he had longed desperately 
for his parents. But they were thousands of 
miles away, on the Gold Coast. He was alone, 
and nobody seemed to want him. If he made a 
mistake in his work, masters usually snapped at 
him. If he spoke to other boys of his own age they 
told him to “drip off” or declared he was the 
wettest of the “wet.” As for the lordly seniors, 
they seemed to regard him as something to be 
trampled underfoot; and his sorrow had been 
crowned by the active enmity of Deane and 
Lovejoy. , 

But now Stubby, Henry and Fro|-s had shown 
him that there was kindness in the world after all, 
and a pulse of joy beat in his throat. 

“You — er — you don’t mind because my father 
is a missionary?” he said, hesitantly. 

“Mind!” exclaimed Stubby. “Of course not! 
Missionaries are jolly brave. Any^way, my father 
is just a farmer. Frogs’ liuher is a lecturer at 
Glasgow University. And though Henry’s is an 
ambassador” — Stubby grinned — “we don’t hold 
that against him!” 

“In other words,” explained Frogs, “a man is 
the goods for all of that.” 

Henry clicked his tongue. 

“Frogs,” he said, patiently, “do try to quote 
correctly — especially in the presence of the 
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young! You mean — ‘A man’s a man for a’ that!’ 
As Robert Burns insisted.” 

“Forgive me!” The French boy was contrite. 
“I’hc Scotch language, it is trh diffcihr^ 

Midge was puzzled by this exchange between 
the big Tliird Formers. He could not quite 
follow it, but he felt instinctively that their 
intentions towards himself were good. Ke liked 
Stubby’s freckles and solid good sense; he liked, 
too, Henry’s prim but friendly manner and 
Frog’s stout, cheerful and amusing face. 'They're 
nice and ordinary, h<^ thought to himself: 1 can 
understand them. . . . 

Stubby interrupted his rcfleclions. 

“Did you overhear what wc were saying a 
minute, or two ago?” 

Midge started. 

“About — about ‘Tlie Dark Avengers’?” 

“Yes.” 

“I — I did. I meant at first to stay hidden. But 
when you spoke about helping the poor and 
oppressed — wel 1 — ’ ’ 

“You thought you'd make yourself known and 
try to join our society?” 

Midge nodded. 

“But if you don’t w'ant me,” he hastened to 
add, “just — ^just tell me. I shan’t give you away 
or anything.” 

“You’d better not!” said Stubby, drily. 
“Look here,” he went on, “go and stand over 
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there — out of earshot. We’ll have to discuss your 
case.” 

With a humble air, Midge did as he was 
told. 

“You — you won’t go away and lock me in?” 
he ventured from the shadows. 

“Don’t talk wet!” returned Stubby. Presently, 
in a quieter tone, he went on: “Well, what do you 
think, chaps — shall v\e let him join us?” 

“It's a delicate problem,” said Henry. 

“But he knows all our plans,” Stubby pointed 
out. “And after all, he’s one of the poor and 
oppressed.” 

Frogs nodded; but Heniy, in his scholarly way, 
was inclined to argue the pros and cons before 
coming to a deciskm. 

“There’s just one thing,” he said. “Up to now 
w'e've managed to ke<'p clear C)f Dirty Dick and 
Paleface. If we try to protect young Ferguson 
they’ll be our deadi; euernic?.” 

Stubby frowned. 

“That will be everybody rgainst us — the Toad, 
Sir Philip, Sally, Dirty Dick and PaK face.” 

“On the other hand,” Henry went on, “if we 
don't help this thild v\e shall be giving uj) one of 
the main principles of our society.” 

A flush of exaltation illumined Frogs’ far'C. 
Had he possessed a Frencli Hag he would have 
waved it. He flung out his hands in a Gallic 
gesture of defiance. 
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“Then let us face them all!” he cried. “Ttw la 
Resistance!'^ 

“What’s that piece of poetry from Horatius?" 
said Stubby, in a more sober mood. “ ‘And how 
can man die better than facing fearful odds. . . .” 

“Ah, oui!” exclaimed Frogs. “I make the 
motion — permit young Ferguson to join!” 

“What do you think Henry?” 

“On the whole, I agree with Ffogs.” 

“Good show!” grinned Stubby. He raised his 
voice. “Gome here, Midge!” he ordered. 

The small boy came running. 

“Am I — am I to be one of ‘The Dark 
Avengers’?” he asked, breathlessly. 

Stubby nodded. 

“But you’ll jolly well have to toe the line and 
do as you’re told!” he said. 

“Oh, yes — I promise!” 

“Let’s take the oath, then — all of us,” Stubby 
went on. “Join hands and repeat after me. . . .” 

Four voices took up the chant: I swear to 
resist tyranny and ^ive suicour to all the poor and 
oppressed. I swear to do all 1 can to make Sandy Head 
of Strathmungo. 

When they had finished, Stubby cleared his 
throat. 

“We’ll sec what happens now,” he said. 
“Remember the password, Midge —Facta non 
verba!" 



CHAPTER FIVE 


DIRTY DICK AND PALEFACE 

No, Scott,” said Mt Pomphrey, wdth 
unusual vigour, “the Frenc h Revolution was not 
caused by a whiff oi giapeshot.” 

Like the remainder of the I’hird, Stubby 
realised that on this occasion his attempt to pull 
Simple Simon’s h-g was doomed to failure. 

“Sorry, sir,” he replied, resuming his seat. 

“You aie thinking of Napoleon,” the History 
master went on. “The Fien« h Revolution was the 
outcome of a long period of tyranny by the Kings 
of Fr'ance. The poor and opjriessed rose in 
rebellion.” 

Stubby exchang' d glarrces with Henry and 
Frogs. Mr. Pornphrey’s phrase had stirred a 
sympathetic cherrd in his mind. Only two days 
ago, in the gloomy cellars below the School, he 
himself had used it in founding their secret 
society. 

“You — you can’t blame tlietn, sir, can you?” 
he ventured. “The poor and oppressed, I mean.” 

Simple Simon looked » ver his spectacles. 
Something in Scott’s tone seemed to interest him. 

He stroked Iris fluffy head. 

6 1 
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“No — you can’t blame them,” he sighed. “I 
quite agree. . . . Tliough there were many fine 
people among the aristocrats,” he added, hur- 
riedly. Pie broke off as a 1>^ll clanged in the hall 
outside. “Ah, w ell — (hat is the end of the period,” 
he said, with obvious relief. “You are free now, 
boys, until Prayers at five. But remember the 
new rule — you must remain within the grounds.” 

Stubby, Plenry and PYogs w^andered off by 
themselves into the garden, which lay behind 
the School. Enclosed by a high stone wall, it 
was sheltered by the pine-woods. Ev^en in 
September, flowers still bloomed — roses, holly- 
hocks, dahlias and gladioli -and their fresh 
perfume sweetened the resinous tang of the pines. 

“Simple Simon was a bit narky,” observed 
Stubby, as they followed a gravel path leading to 
the long, sc( tional hothouse. “J expect theToad has 
been telling him he must keep better discipline.” 

“Poor Mr. Pomjdtrey!” sighed Frogs. “He is 
like ourselves- how do you say — ” 

“ ‘Despised and lejected,’ ” •'Upplicd Henry. 

“Ah, e«t--that is what I mean.” 

But the peace of the garden soon restored their 
spirits; and a movement in one pocket of his 
jacket suggested to PYogs an interesting means of 
passing the time until Prayers, 

“Let us have a race,” he said. ‘‘With my mice. 
T ha\c been training them.” 

“Good iflea!” teplicd Stubby. “The best place 
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will be the cement path — near the hothouse. 
Got them with you?” 

Frogs fumbled in his pocket and displayed three 
brown mice palpitating on the palm of his hand. 

“I have called them England, Scotland and 
France,” he explained. ‘‘You can have England, 
Henry, Stubby, Scotland. And I — Fiance!” 

“They look pielty fit,” said Stubby. “Which 
is mine?” 

“The thin one! Bet you he wins!” 

“And this is England in the middle — with the 
glossy tail.” Frogs smiled at Henry. “But he is a 
glutton — too fat' Look at La Belle France! Like 
the greyhound!” * 

“That’s why you chose hei , I expect,” said 
Henry shrewdly. “Are they really fast?” 

“Omi — if there i« a piece of cheese at the end of 
the track! T hac e kept some from lunch.” 

They reached the nairow' stiip tjf cement 
which ran alongside the twinkling glass walls of 
the hothouse. 

“How long shall we make "he race.^” inquired 
Henry. 

‘‘They can't smell cheese at more than ten 
metres,” said Frogs. “That will be enough,” 

“Right.” Stubby took command. ‘This crack 
in the cement can be the s. ut-line. You send 
them off, Frogs. If you give us the cheese, Henry 
and I will go down to the finish — opposite the 
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end of the hothouse.” He took the morsel of 
cheese and studied it. “A bit mouldy,” he 
remarked. “But it should smell all the better.” 

He and Henry went off. Ten yards away they 
halted and stood on either side of the path. 
Frogs got on his knees and began lining up the 
competitors. Suddenly he raised his head, with an 
expression of anxiety. 

“One moment please!” he called out. “England 
is choking on a piece of tollee.” He caught the 
unfortunate mouse by its tail and shook it 
\aolently. Then his face cleared. “That is better,” 
he said, jiutting England down again. “Are you 
ready, Stubby?” 

“Yes. (iet a move on!” 

Frogs kept the mice in check by firmly pressing 
the edge of liis palm on their tails. 

“On the marks,” he intoned. “Get set — gof^ 

He jerked up his hand, and the bewildered 
mice moved slowly forward in the direction of 
the richly smelling cheese. 

“Come on, Scotland!” shouted Stubby; while 
Henry, discarding for the moment his scholarly 
reserve, yelled wild encouragement to his own 
particular champion. 

But it waaLa Belle France which presently took 
the lead, squirming along the cement in small, 
irregular bounds. England, fat and heavy and 
probably upset by its recent shaking, lagged far 
behind. 
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“England, you idiot — dhurry up!” shrieked 
Henry; but in vain. This, definitely, was not 
England’s finest hour. “My brute’s out of it!” 
he said finally, in disgust. 

“But observe La Belle France!” exulted 
Frogs, dancing on the path. “She goes like the 
wind!” 

The mice were now four yards froin the 
winning-post. La Belle France maintained her 
lead, but Scotland was in close attendance. To 
Stubby it seemed that the nearer his mouse 
approached the cheese, the faster it moved. ‘ 

“Come on, Skinny Scotland!” he cried. “I’m 
gaining on you, Frogs.” 

The French boy Was almost beside himself with 
excitement. Two yards to go, and only inches 
between the leading competitors. . . . 

“ri/c, vitCj viler’ he shouted, as Scotland’s 
nose gradually dicw level with the shoulders of 
La Belle France. “F. tei, ma cherie! Faster!” he 
implored. 

Then, quite unexpectedly nd fur no apparent 
reason, Scotland stopped, sa.. up on his tail and 
began to preen his whiskers. La Belle France, 
jumping for the cheese, crossed the finishing 
line alone. 

“I knew it!” yelled Frogs, in triumph. “La 
Belle France wins!” 

Stubby looked at the successful mouse without 
affection. 
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“Greedy brute!” he commented and was 
about to enlarge on the theme when suddenly, 
from the far end of the hothouse, someone uttered 
a stricken cry for help. 

For a moment the boys stood irresolute. Then 
Henry pointed to three figures which had 
appeared on the cement path, some thirty yards 
away. 

“It’s Dirty Dick and Paleface!” he exclaimed, 
in a low voice. “Twisting Midge’s arm.” 

Stubby’s expression became hard and dour. 

^‘Facta non verba.'' he said as Frogs hurriedly 
collected the mice and put them back in his 
pocket. “Come on!” 

The Honourable Richard Deane — otherwise 
Dirty Dick — was a tall, well-built boy of sixteen, 
with wav^' dark hair and a supercilious Roman 
nose. His friend, Paleface Lovejoy, was about the 
same age, but thin and slight — a colourless 
individual with shifty grey eyes and a fawning 
manner. 

As Stubby and his fiicnds approached, Dirty 
Dick glanced up. I’he unpleasant smile with which 
he had been regarding Midge suddenly vanished. 

“Keep out of this, Scott!’" he .scowded. 

Bent forwartl, his face white and miserable. 
Midge stifled a sob. 

“Stubby!” he gasped. “Help me — ” 

Dirty Dick gave his arm another twdst and 
struck him in the bac k with a ( i uel knee. 
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DIRTY DICK AND PALEFACE 

“I told you — keep quiet!” 

“Look here, Deane,” said Stubby, maintaining 
control, “why are you hurting young Ferguson?” 

Paleface Lovejoy took it upon himself to answer. 

“None of your business,” he snarled. 

Henry adjusted his spectacles and surveyed 
Lovejoy as if he were some incredible insect. 

“Stubby wasn’t addressing you,” he said, 
icily. “Deane,” he continued, “answer the ques- 
tion: why arc you Imrting this child?” 

“What’s it got to dc^ with you — snivelling 
little swot!” 

Frogs turned bnck-ted 

“Ah-- do not insult Henryl” he exclaimed. 
“He is my friend— ’’ 

“Who cares about tlic fnends of a lousy 
foi eigner!” 

"'ParblcuP' The Ficnch boy bunched his fists. 
“You are the bulldog— the bully, 1 mean. You 
are the pig, the di ip ol uie teapot - " 

“Shut up, Flogs!” interrupted Stubby. “Come 
on, Deane — what’s the big idt a?” 

“Well, if you want to know, I am about to 
punish Ferguson— for disobedience.” 

Midge squirmed and tried to break away, but 
the relentless pressure on his ami condnued. 

“I — I wasn’t disobedient!” he whimpered. 

“He refuses to sing us a darkie song,” said 
Paleface, with a nasty smile. “And he should be 
good at it — being practically a darkie himself!” 
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Stubby ignored this interruption and looked 
Deane in the eye. He was three inches shorter 
than the Fourth Former, but there was no sign of 
apprehension on his freckled face. 

“Let him go!” he said. 

Dirty Dick stared. 

“What’s that?” 

“Stubby said — let him go!'’ snapped Henry, in 
a clear precise voice. 

“You can’t hurt young Ferguson and get away 
with it,” continued Stubby. “He's a member of — 
I mean, he’s a friend of ours. ” 

Deane kicked Midge again. 

“Try and stop me!” he grunted, viciously. 

“All right!” Stubby sighed and turned to his 
friends. “Come on chaps!” he said. “Mind your 
spectacles, Henry!” 

Frogs had been rcsuaining himself with diffi- 
culty. Now, thu.'! exhorted, he sprang forward 
and attacked Dirty Dick. Stubby, baulketl of his 
rightful prey, was taken aback, but he did not 
hesitate for long. He advanced on Paleface, while 
Henry, taking off his spectacles aiul putting them 
carefully in his pocket, assumed the role of mobile 
reserve, ready to lend assistance whenever or 
wherever it was required. 

Surprised by Frogs’ impetuous assault, Dirty 
Dick let go his victim's arm. 

“Beat it, Midge!” advised Henry; and after 
a moment of hesitation the small boy ran off 
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in the direction of the School, mumbling gratitude. 

The noise of the fight became louder. Dirty 
Dick and Frogs were standing toe to toe, &:chang- 
ing right-hooks and upper-cuts. The stout French 
boy was probably heavier than Deane, but his 
shorter reach put him at a certain disadvantage. 
Stubby, on the other hand, was more than a 
match for Paleface and was driving him back 
into a tall clump of holly hoiks. 

Suddenly Henry saw Paleface twist to the side 
and aim a treacherous kick at Stubby’s legs. He 
jumped, caught Paleface’s foot as it rose and 
neatly overturned him into the hollyhocks. 

“Good man, Hejni»y!’’ panted Stubby. Then 
he glanced down at his fallen foe, “Get up, you 
skunk! Get up and light fair!’’ he growled. 

But Paleface had had enough. He cowered back 
among the rustling fronds, Ihs colourless cheeks 
paler than ever. 

Henry realised tha^ one of their opponents at 
least was out of action and switched his aticntion 
to the other phase ol'the batde. As he turned, he 
saw Dirty Dick’s fist thudding on Frogs’ cheek. 
But the French boy never ilinched. Scowling 
ferociously, he hit Deane, in the solar plexus 
with a beautiful straight right. 

“Take that, you beastly bulldog!" he shouted, 
as the Fourth Former doubled up. “And that, 
and that!” he added, crowding in and raining 
blows on his opponent's face. 
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“I’ll kill you for this!” gasped Dirty Dick, 
through his teeth. “I’ll kill you, de la Tour!” 

But Frogs ignored such threats. His Celtic 
blood was boiling over. With a wild war-whoop 



Dirty Dick staggered back. 

he resumed his onslaught, and Deane, muttering 
imprecations, retreated step by step towards the 
hothouse. . . . 

Suddenly Henry realised what was going to 
happen; but befoie he could utter a warning 
Frogs had delivered the coup de grace — a furious 
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upper-cut. Dirty Dick staggered backwards, 
struck the side of the hothouse and collapsed, 
groaning, amid a shower of broken glass. 

And as ‘The Dark Avengers’ savoured uneasily 
the moment of victory, a voice, cliill as sea-fog, 
came from behind. 

“What, may I ask, is the meaning of this?” 

Slowly, Stubby, Henry and Frogs turned 
round. Mr. He&tor Todd was standing on the 
cement path, Icas than five yaids away. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he repeated, 
fingering his watch-chain. “I could hear the 
noise fi om my room —and no wonder! The place is 
like a battlefield. . . Who smashed the hothouse.'*” 

By this time Dirty Dick and Paleface had 
scrambled to their feet. Du'^ting his clothes and 
picking slivers of glass from his hair, Deane made 
a quick reply. 

“They attacked us, sir. De la Toui pushed me 
against the glass — ” 

“A/fl/V WOT?/” interrupted Frogs, passionately. 
“It is a falsehood — a — ” 

“Silence!” snapped the Toad. His cold eye 
surveyed ‘The Dark Avengers,’ ‘‘Scott, Lucas and 
de la Tour —as per usual!” he murmured. “You 
seem to make destruction a positive science. Mr. 
Pomphrey’s window, the bookcase- -now this!” 

“Honestly, sir, we couldn’t help it,” said 
Stubby. “Deane and Lovejoy were — ” 

“They are trying to make excuses, sir,” put in 
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Paleface, fawning. “Deane and I were having a 
peaceful walk in the garden when they attacked us.” 

Dirty Dick nodded. 

“They kicked^ me, sir — ^when I was down.” 

“It is a lie!” protested Frogs. “They are the 
bulldogs — ” 

“Be quiet, de la Tour!” Mr. Todd’s words were 
like dripping acid. “I am bound to take the word 
of two senior boys. And in fact all the evidence 
points to them telling the truth.” 

“We’re not to blame for this, sir,” said Stubby, de- 
terminedly ; but he knew that his denial was useless. 

“Would you defy me!” exclaimed the Toad, 
his mouth twitching. “I’ve had enough of it! 
Your pocket-money will be stopped until the 
damage to the hothouse has been paid for. 
Besides, Scott — that weekly parcel of jam and 
sweets sent by your parents from Rhodesia — 1 
intend to withhold it, for a month,” 

“But, sir—” 

“That will do! Now, get back to School, all of 
you! Prayers aic in fifteen minutes from now. . . .” 

As the thin, dark-< lad figure disappeared 
behind the hollyhocks, Dirty Dick turned to 
Stubby. A smile flickered on his swollen lips. 

“You see!” he said. “It isn’t safe to meddle 
with Paleface and me!” 

Stubby put a hand on Frogs’ arm. With 
superb dignity and restraint ‘The Dark Avengers’ 
held iheir peace and turned aveay. 



CHAPTER SIX 


MIDNIGHT mSQIJERADE 

1 YRANNY and oppression — that’s what it 
is!” growled Stubby, ova the edge of his blan- 
kets. “We might as well be in a concentration 
camp!” 

“Nosw'eets, no jam, no money !” lamented Frogs. 

“It reminds ne of Hoi ace,” said Henry. 
'^Magfias inter opes inop^. Penniless in the midst of 
plenty!” 

It was some time after lights-out, and ‘The 
Dark Avengers,’ alone in their dormitory, were 
discussing bitterly the events of the day. A slip 
of moon rode high, dimly lighting the three beds 
along the wall, and laying a wand of silver on 
Henry’s pillow near the wi idov\ . 

“The Toad has no right stopping my parcels,” 
Stubby went on. “They — they’re personal” 

“This is Monday. One should have arrived 
today, shouldn’t it.‘” inquired Henry. 

“Yes. I expect he’s got it in his study — ^in one 
of the cupboards. ... I m so hungry,” added 
Stubby, “I could jolly well eat a ton of toffee!” 

"Et tnoi aus^i!” muttered Frogs. 

73 
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Suddenly there were footsteps in the corridor 
outside. 

“Ssh! One of the procs!” warned Stubby. 

Then the door opened, and moonlight sil- 
houetted a tall figure on the threshold. 

“Stop talking in here!” said the newcomer 
sharply. “It’s after ten o’clock. You should be 
asleep.” 

“Sorry, Cranwcll,” replied Stubby. 

“Right-oh, then. . . . Goodnight.” 

The door closed and the sound of footsteps 
receded down the corridor. 

“Not a bad sort, old Cranwell,” said Henry, 
in a whisper. 

“He's lair enough,” Stubby conceded. “But if 
1 were eighteen and C'aptain of the School, I’d 
jolly well starrl uji to the Toad more than he 
does, , . . Listen, you <'haps,” he went on, taking 
care to speak as quietly as possible, “why should 
the Toad get the better of us.'* What’s the use of 
calling ourselves ‘The Dark Avengers' if we 
don’t do something? ’ 

“What do you mean?” inquired Frogs. 

“That parcel — after all it’s my propetty! Let’s 
go down to his study when everyone’s asleep and 
try to find it.” 

“But Stubby — if we take it away he will 
suspect.” 

“I don’t mean to take it away, Frogs. We’ll 
just open it, empty the tins of sweets into otir 
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pyjama pockets and then wrap it up again. It’ll 
be the same size and shape. He’ll never know.” 

“What about the .jam?” asked Henry. 

“Doesn’t matter so much. The sweets are the 
main thing. . . . Well — are you on?” 

Henry and Frogs did not hesitate. Wherever 
Stubby led they would willingly follow. They 
told him so. 

“All right,” he returned with satisfaction. 
“Let’s lie doggo till after midnight.” 

The minutes passed slowly. There was a 
breeze in the wo(kIs outside, and the creaking of 
pine-branches was an ally of weariness. Once or 
twice Stubby had to speak softly to the otliers to 
keep them awakt . But when tJie clock in the 
Central Tower chimed midnight, they became 
fully alert at once, ready' for the Imsiness on hand. 

“i_.et's put on our ^ocks,” suggested Stubby, 
scrambling out of the centre bed. “Slippers 
might be too noisy.” 

“Should we wear dressing-gow^ns?” asked 
Henry. 

“No, wc’il do in pyjamas. . . . All set?” 

“One moment plca.se.'’ whispered Frogs, a 
shapeless, ghostly figure beside his locker. “One 
of my socks is outside in.” 

Stubby clicked his tongue. 

‘AVhat does it matter?” h*' said, irtitably. 

“It is unlucky to put a sock on outside in. . . . 
Voila! I am finished now.” 
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The moonlight had gone from the room, and 
it was in almost complete darkness that Stubby, 
armed with a torch, opened the door and led the 
way into the corridor. The long, draughty 
passage was paved with stone, and they could feel 
its coldness seeping through their socks. Tip- 
toeing along, they passed a number of doors on 
either side, behind which other boys were sleeping. 
But apart from an occasional muffled snore, and 
an intermittent flurry of wind, all was silent. 

They reached a broad landing which over- 
looked the central hall. 

“Which stair are we going down?” whispered 
Henry. 

“Might as well use the main one,” Stubby 
replied. “The Toad’s room i.s right at the bottom. 
I’ll feel witli my foot for the top step. Better not 
use the torch till we start looking for my parcel.” 

In single file they edged forward. Presently 
Stubby hissed back over his shoulder: “Here’s 
the stair. Now, keep touching the bannister and 
don’t barge into me.” 

Step by step they descended into the black void. 

“This is as bad as the dungeons,” muttered 
Hemy. 

“Not quite. You needn’t be afraid of the Black 
Monk,” replied Stubby. “Only the Black Toad!” 

They had just negotiated a bend in the stairs, 
half-way down, when a distant thud came to 
their cars. They halted and listened. 
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“It’s the door of the tooished — outside,” said 
Stubby, finally. “Been left open, swinging in the 
wind.” 

“Of course!” Henry was relieved. “Why didn’t 
1 think of that!” 

Carefully they resumed their progress, going 
down step by step. On one occasion, clumsy as 
usual, Frogs missed his footing and almost fell. In 
the end, howevei, they reaclied the door of the 
Toad’s study v ithout further mishap. 

“Is it locked?” breathed Henry. 

Stubby manipulated the brass knob. 

“No, we’re in luck. Come on in. Leave the 
door just a little bit open, Fiogs, so that we’ll 
hear if anyone romc.s.’* 

Safely inside, he sv\il''he'l on his torch. It was 
a cold, utilitarian room, its walls lined with 
dreary' bookcases and cupboanis. Linoleum cov- 
ered the wooden floor. On a broad desk in the 
centre were varioin letters and documents and — 
horrid sight!- a pile of algebra books. Two 
leather covered arm-chairs stood beside an 
empty fire-place. 

“How bleak!” muttered Henry. “Just like 
the Toad!” 

Frogs nodded. 

“You can smell the cane— in the desk there!” 

But Stubby’s miird was •i\ed unswervingly on 
the object of their visit. He pointed to a big 
cupboard near the window. 
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“He keeps the mail in there. Let’s investigate. . . . 
Gosh,” he said, as the high, narrow door creaked 
open, ‘"‘it's not locked either! The Toad’s certainly 
a careless blighter! Pity we can’t report him to 
Sir Philip.” 

Henry rummaged in the recesses of the cupboard. 

“Here it is!” he whispered at last, emerging 
triumphantly with a parcel bearing several 
Rhodesian stamps. He shook it gently. “Listen! 
It’s full of sweets!” 

“Good egg!” griniK'd Stubby; but as he spoke 
voices became audible in the hall outside. 

“^Parbleu!" breathed Frogs. “Someone is 
coming!” 

“Qiiiek, Henry!" Stubby iViaincd control of 
the situation. “Put the paicel back and close the 
cupboard!” And as his ft lend hastily complied 
and steady footsteps appi cached the study door, 
he tacked his brain to hnd a solution to their 
desjterate problem. 

The niiumur of voices t rystalliscd. 

“I’m pretty cci tain I saw a light in heie.” 

“I do hope it’s not burglais!” 

“We’d better find out. Lucky we stayed so 
late at Sir Philip’s.” 

Stubby turned to his companions. 

“It’s Sandy and Simple Simon! Look heie, 
Frogs,” he went on, urgently, “piett nd yrtu’re 
sleep-walking — Henry and I Ibllowed you. It’s 
our only chance.” 
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“Ah, otii, I comprehend.” 
like blazes!'^ 

The door opened. There was a click, and 
the dusty room became flooded with light, 
revealing the three dishevelled, pyjama-clad 
figures. 

“Good Lord!” muttered Sandy, taken com- 
pletely by surprise. “What on earth. . .” 

Stubby frowned a warning. 

“Ssh — quiet, sir!” he said, pointing to Frogs. 

Staring into space, the French boy was slowly 
shuffling in the diiection of the door, his rigid 
arras thrust forw.Tid. From his open mouth issued 
a guttural sound; ''Gug, guq, gu^, gug!" 

“Upon my vor*l!” breathed Mr. Pomphrey. 
“He's sleep-walking. The outsti etched arms, the 
wild exjiression in tiie eyes. . 

Sandy’s mouth twitched. 

“Remarkable!” he observed. “Quite remark- 
able!” 

“Please, sir, not so loud,” begged Stubby. 

Mr. Pomphrey nodded, 

“Tliey tell me that if a somnambulist is disturbed 
it may be very bad for him,’’ he whispered. 

Sand>, howevci, did not ajipeai to share his 
colleague’s anxiety. His smile was somew'hat 
dry. 

“Does this kind of thing happen — frequently?” 
he asked. 

“Well — no, sir,” admitted Stubby. 
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“M’m. He got out of bed, I suppose, and you — 
er — accompanied him down here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Frogs had now reached the desk and was 
moving round it towards the door, followed by 
his friends. He stumbled on a frayed edge of 
linoleum but immediately recovered himself. 

“Poor boy!” Mr. Pomphrey shook his head. 
“He may have had a subconscious desire to 
speak to Mr. Todd,” 

'"'Gugy gugy gug, mumbled Fiogs. 

Sandy fingered his chin. 

“What’s he saying.'*” he a^ked. 

“Must be a foreign lanEfuage, sir,” replied 
Stubby. “Chinese or something,” 

“I notice you all have your sock'; on -including 
the sleep-walker. ’ 

“Y-yes, sir.” 

“Bed socks, I presume.'*” 

“Well— er- 

“Rather unhygienic, / should say!” 

By this time Frogs had almost reached the 
door, his friends in close attendance. Henry’s 
teeth were beginning to chatter. 

“Excuse us, sir ,” said Stubby, over his shoulder. 
“I think he wants to go upstairs now. We’d 
better follow him.” 

“I do hope he isn’t suffering!” murmured 
Mr. Pomphrey, standing aside to let the boys pass. 

Sandy shrugged. 
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“I shouldn’t worry about him, Simon — not in 
the meantime, at any rate. He may suffer more — 
tomorrow. ... By the way, Scott,” he went on, 
“you and your friends are coming for a sail with 
me tomorrow evening. I’ll have a \yord with you 
then.” 

“Er — yes, sir,” replied Stubby. 

The small pioccssioii disappeared into the 
dark hall. Aftei a moment Mr. Pomphrey shut the 
door and glanced up at his ( ompaniou. 

“An extiaordin.iry incident:*’ he remarked, 
with a puzzled aii . 

Sandy chu( kled 

“You’ve said it. .Simon' Bui 1 don't tliink v\p 
should nientiou it*ti> friend Todd He has a 
suspicious mind. Leave nit to deal ^sith it.” 

Back in their donnitorv. the boys quickly 
discarded their .^ocks aiul got into bed. 

“Gosh — that was a ne.ir thing!” muttered 
Stubby. “Though I'm beginning to wish now 
that we hadn’t tried to deceive Sandy.” 

“But Frogs was raagnifieent!” s.ud Flenry, 
pulling the blankets up to hts chin. 

The French boy sighed. 

“The strain, it was terrible!” he replied, “T 
was shaking like the leaf of an aspirin!” 

“Not aspirin — a^pen!"' said Stubby. 

“Ah, oui — pardon!” 

“We pulled it off with Simple Simon,” Stubby 
continued thoughtfully. “But I'm not so sure 
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about Sandy. I didn’t like him saying you might 
suffer tomorrow, Frogs.” 

“It was curious, that! Sometimes I think to 
myself— what is your Scotch saying? — Sandy is 
not so green as he looks like the cabbage!” 

“You’re right there. . . .And the worst of it is, 
we didn’t get the sweets after all!” 

“Serve tlie Toad right if wc died of night 
starvation!” said Heniy, with unusual bitter- 
ness. 

Frogs sighed. 

“Think of it! Caramels, chocolats, crystallised 
fruit — wasting an ay in his beastly cupboard!” 

“Shut up, Frogs!’ groaned Stubby. “Things 
are bad enough nithout you making them 
worse. . . Better try a spot of shut-eye,’’ he went 
on, .stifling a melancholy yaA^n. “I expect we’ll 
find out what’s in Sandy's mind when we go 
sailing with him tomorrow evening.” 

“On the subject of sailing,” murmured Henry, 
turning over on his side, “a Latin quotation 
occurs to me. In malnrum mart navigamw;. We are 
embarked on a sea of troubles.” 

Sadly they settled themselves to sleep. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


PUNISHMENT TO FIT THE CRIME 

Throughout the following day, while they 
laboured to increase tlieir scholastic knowledge, 
Stubby, Henry and Frogs were worried about 
what was going to haj)pen in the evening. The 
more they consitlon'd Sandy's cryptic words on 
the previous night, the more uneasy they became. 
They had qualms of conscience, too. At heart 
honest and straightforward, they f«dt that in 
some obscure way they had cheated. 

Luckily — or unluckily, according to the point 
of view — the e\ cning was cloudless and sunny, 
though a stiff little breeze whipped across the 
Rinns of Laggan and sprinkled white on the 
w^aters of the Bay. 

As they tramped down irom the School and 
got out a twelve-foot boat at the jetty, neither 
Sandy nor the boys made any reference to their 
midnight meeting. And they had been sailing for 
nearly half-an-hour before the subject developed. 
Sandy was at the tiller. He uad been reminding 
Frogs that when beating into the wind one must 
always keep tlie sail close-hauled, to obviate the 
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danger of capsizing; and Frogs had been giving 
practical evidence that he understood the point. 
Released from his task, the French boy was now 
sitting against the starboard gun’le, close to the 
stern, gazing soulfully at the scene before them. 

magnijique!''' he declared, waving his 
hands, “The blue sea, the little white horses — the 
purple mountain above the School!” 

Sandy crooked one arm around the tiller and 
carefully lit his pipe. 

“Ratlier lovely, isn't it?” he agreed. 

Squatting at Sandy’s feet. Stubby looked up 
w’itli an odd expression. 

“No one could he - or- no one could be sort 
of angr) with anyone out here, could they, sir?"’ 
he asked. 

The master pr(“seived his gravity. 

“Wh> bring f/iat up, Scott.”’ 

“Well — Cl -we have a loiilcision to make, 
sir.” 

“Oh?’‘ 

.Stubby glanced at his two hiends, as if seeking 
their moral support. They moved t loser. 

“We thought it over this morning, sir,'’ he 
went on. “Wt didn’t actually tell any lies last 
night, but. . .’’He hesitated. 

“Carry on,” said Sandy, watching a seagull 
which ho\ ered high above the mast. 

“Dc la lour, sir,” gulped Stubby, “he wasn’t 
sleep-walking. As a matter of fact, sir, wc came 
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down to get some sweets out of my parcel. You 
see, Mr. Todd wouldn’t let me have it.” 

Sandy’s enigmatic expression did not change. 

“And on the spur of the moment, when Mr. 
Pomphrey and I came in, you did the sleep- 
walking act?” 

“Yes, sii. . . . And by the way, sir, we didn't 
get the sweets.” 

Foi a while no one spoke. The bow of the 
boat went swisL-nvas/t through the choppy sea, 
tossing small showeis ol spray over the group in 
the stern. The taut sail crf'aked; and .in the 
rigging the wind inadt a thrumming, harp-like 
sound. Far in front. Laggan Poijit gloomed down 
on the seething boulder Reef, while astern the 
Rinns of Laggan thru'.t r»ut n long arm to break 
the forec of the br ee/e. 

“We — we're very sons, sir,” said Henry, at 
last. “It was only today that we sort of 
realised. . .” 

“That to act a lie is as bad as telling one?” 
put in Sand) . 

“Our, monsLur,’' said FiO'>s, quickly. “That is 
what we mean. I am the most guilty.” 

Sandy inspected the bowl of his pipe. Then he 
scjuinted for’ aid, saw that Laggan Point was 
bearing too far cast and altered course a shade 
to starboard. To the surp i ' of the boys, the 
ghost of a smile appeared on his face. 

“I have a confession to make, too,” he .said. 
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and his smile grew broader. “Your performance 
may have impressed Mr. Pomphrey, but it didn’t 
take me in for a second. I knew exactly what you 
were doing in Mr. Todd’s office, because I’d 
heard about the — er — sweets business, earlier in 
the day. From Mr. Todd himself.” 

Stubby was astonished. 

“You — you knew all the lime, sir?” 

“Yes. But I’m very glad indeed that you’ve 
confessed. In fact, knowing you all, I rather 
thought you would— in the end. . . . However, 
I’ve heard of more heinous crimes; and as Scott 
says, it’s difficult to be angry about anything, 
out here in ibis boat.” 

Henry took a deep breath. 

“You mean vou’re not going to punish us, 
sir.-*” 

“Oh, I’m going to punish you all right! I’ll 
tell you how in a minute.” Sandy piessed down 
the tobacco in the bowl of his pipe. “Don’t you 
think you deserv'e it?” he asked. 

“I — 1 suppose we do, sir.” 

“But I’ve made inciuiries, and I’m inclined to 
believe that you acted under great provocation. 
Pretty hard doing without sweets, isn’t it?” 

Frogs nodded, lugubiiously. 

“Ah, oui — that is the trouble, sir.” 

“Henry says, sir, if we don’t get them we’ll 
probably die of night starvation,” ventured 
Stubby j^dly playing with a loose rowlock. 


it 
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Sandy assumed a shocked expression. 

“Terrible!” he sympathised. “What a fate! 
But Fve probably saved your hves,” he went on, 
with a sudden twinkle, “because just this evening 
I managed to persuade Mr. Todd to let Scott 
have his parcel after all.” 

Three pairs of eyes almost popped out of their 
sockets. A slow smile dawned on Henry’s ascetic 
face. Stubby’s freckles disappeared under a 
flush of astonished plcasisrc, while Fiogs hurled 
himself against the gun’le in sheer delight. 

“Steady on, de la Tour!” exclaimed Sandy. 
“You'll upset us if you don’t watch. ... I heard 
about the liothou.se incident,” he continued, 
“and was able to give Mr. Todd some evidence 
in your favour. Something >oung Ferguson told 
me. You'll find the parcel in your dormitory 
when you get back.” 

“Gosh!” said Stubby, simply, 

But even in face this gloriously unexpected 
new's, Henry was mindful of his manners. 

“Thank you very muc’ , sir!” he said, his 
primness charged by an unusual warmth. 

“Of couise, 1 was merely thinking of your 
health,” returned Sandy. “Night starvation is 
bad. . . . But T haven’t finished yer!” he added. 

Like a deflating balloon, Frogs’ wrapt ex- 
pression changed. 

“Ah, oui — the punishment!” he murmured. 

“Quite so. . . . It occurred to me last night that 
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your talents — your acting talents — are rather 
wasted!” 

Stubby gave a hollow, mirthless laugh. 

“I — er— don’t quite see, sir.” 

“Oh, but I’m sure you do. After last night’s 
performance I’m convinced that you and your 
friends could give an excellent turn at the 
School Concert.” 

A look of agony ciosscd Stubby's face. 

“But, gosh — I mean, sir, no one ever wants to 
do anything at the School Concert,’’ he stam- 
mered, desperately. “I’he other chaps just laugh.” 

Sandy knocked his pipe out against the tiller. 

“Well, you know, the Coycinors insist on it. 
And this year I’m responsible tor the airange- 
ments. Besides, Lucas at any rate admits tliat 
you deserve a certain degree ol punishment.” 

Stubby saw that Henry and Frogs were 
expecting a lead from him. As Sandy expertly 
put the helm ovc r and set a course back to the 
jetty, he pondered the situation. Above every- 
thing he and his friends abhorred the limelight. 
But thete were other factors to be considered. 
Sandy had proved himself a good friend and 
a good sport, and it was up to them to 
reciprocate. . . . Then all at once an entirely 
new idea occurred to him. 

“If we did try sometliing, sir, and if the 
Concert was a success, would it — er — would it 
do you a good turn with Sir Philip Andrews?” 
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Sandy looked surprised. 

“Now that you mention it, Scott, I believe it 
would.” 

Stubby glanced interrogatively at his friends. 
They understood his train of thought. Frogs 
nodded vigorously, while Henry whispered: 
“Facta non verbaP’’ 

“In that case, sir,” said Stubby, with an air of 
resolution, “we’ll do it.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Sandy, puzzled but 
obviously gratified. “Thanks a lot! Though the 
signifieance of Ltu'as’s Latin lag escapes me. . . . 
What kind of turn would yf^u like to give?” 

“Will you alk'W us to think it ov^r, sir?” 
rejilied Stubby. 

“Of course. But let me know in the morning. 
I'm due at Sir Philip’s tomorrow night to make 
the final arrangenu'iit.s. You ran come with me if 
you like and start rehearsing. Sally Andrews is 
taking pai t as well, ou know 

It was at that nK*menf that ‘The Dark Aven- 
gers’ suddenly realised what they had let 
themselves in for. . . . 

The next afternoon, following a riding-lesson 
on the shore. Stubby, Henry and Frogs found 
themselves fiee shortly after three o’clock. This 
often happened on a Wednesday, and the boys of 
Strathmungo usually spei.t the time writing 
letters, tidying their lockers or visiting Scliffy 
Mac’s shop in the village. 
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On this particular occasion, however, none of 
these pastimes appealed to ‘The Dark Avengers.’ 
They climbed a knoll on the lower slopes of Ben 
Caladh and settled down in the heather to 
consider their mounting tale of ill-fortune. 

Lying full-length on his stomach, chin propped 
on his hands, Stubby surveyed the scene below: 
the School towers showing above the trees like 
the superstructure of a battleship; the coloured 
village far down in the strath; the yellow lields 
where farmers were busy carting in the corn; the 
blue sweep of the Bay and the dim islands orr the 
horizon. His expression was serious -even gloomy 
— despite the tin ol Rhodesian toflee which lay 
well within his reach. 

He turned to his friends. 

“I wish we iiadn’t promised to give a turn at 
that beastiv C’oncert!” 

“Too late now,’' replied Henry philosophically. 

“And we arc helping Sandy,” Frogs r'eminded 
him. “You said it your.sclf,” 

“Yes, but — oh, gosh, just think of the other 
chaps laughing at us!” 

Henry shnrgged. 

“ifirwt abundat in ore stultorum. Laughter is 
frequent in the mouths of fools.” 

“And there is the lining of silver!” said 
Frogs, persuasively. “If the Concert is a success, 
and Sir Philip makes Sandy Head — ” 

“All right, all right! I suppose that is the way 
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to look at it,” interrupted Stubby irritably. He 
stretched for the toffee-tin. “Let’s have another 
sweet,” he suggested. 

Having helped themselves to four each, they 
carefully removed the cellophane wrappers. Then 
slowly and luxuriously, they began to chew. 
Toffee was frequent in the mouths of 'The Dark 
Avengeis.’ 

“Well, what are we going to do at the Concert?” 
inquired Stubby. 

Like a sailor with a quid of tobacco, Henry 
shifted a mass of toffee into his right cheeky 

“Tve been thinking,” he said. “Remember 
that poem of Sir Walter Sc(»tt’s — Jock o’ Hazeldean? 
Sandy was reading it to us just the other day.” 

Frogs nodded, chtc» fully. 

“Ah, otn’, so romantic!” 

“What about it?” demanded Stubby. 

“We might do a play with the same plot,” 
said Henry. “I could easily write it, in a couple 
of hours.” 

The others gazed at him in ruminative 
astonishment. Finally Stubby swallowed what 
remained of his mouthful of toffee. 

“But how — I mean, what parts could we 
play?” he asked. 

“Well, Fd be the girl’s father— and Frogs the 
rich foreigner I wanted her to marry. But — how 
does it go? — ‘aye she loot the tears doon fa’ for 
Jock o’ Hazcldean.’ In the last act — just as the 
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girl is being married to Frogs — you’d come 
galloping in. Stubby, as Jock o’ Hazeldean, and 
carry her away.” 

Stubby said nothing for a long time. Then he 
turned over on one side, sat up and ran his 
fingers through his untidy red hair. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “I wish I had your 
brains, Henry! 1 wouldn’t need to speak at all, 
really,” he continued, with mounting enthusiasm. 
“I’d just come galloping in on my horse, get hold 
of the girl and galloji ofl again.’’ 

“Not exactly,” replied his friend. “There’d be 
a bit showing you all sad and gloomy and scat of 
making up your mind to elope with her.” 

Stubby frowned. 

“Cut that out if you can,” he said, gruffly. 
“Wait a minute, though — who’s going to be the 
girl.^ Bet you never thought of that!” 

“I did. We’ll get Midge Feiguson. He’s small 
and slim and could be dressed up to look just 
like a girl.” 

Frogs nodded. 

“C'est une idee magnijique!'’ he declared. 

But Stubby was unconvinced. 

“Can he act?’' he said. 

“That’s not important,” returned Henry, with 
an airy gesture. “Girls only need to look pretty 
on the stage.” 

“There’s that,” conceded Stubby. 

“All he’ll have to do is ‘loot the tears doon 
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fa.’ ’ Jt’s you and Frogs and I that’ll have to do 
the real acting.” 

Stubby pondered. 

“Look here,” he said, sliaking the tin, “let’s 
have five sweets this time, or we’ll never get them 
finished. ... I expect it'li be all right me taking 
a horse on the stage?” he inquired presently, 
through a gluttinous cheekful of toffee. 

“I don’t see whv not,” returned Henr\’. “All 
the School horses are pretty quiet -ami there’s a 
big door opening on to the platform at the back 
of the hall.” 

“Unfortunately you will not be able to gallop 
very fast,” said Fiogs 

“But you can corAc in at a trot,” Henry pointed 
out. “It’ll be a jolly fine spectacle — like Oklahoma!" 

The hint of a smile appeared on Stubby’s face, 

“M’m — I believe I ivill look pretty well,” he 
admitted. With sudden energy, he jumped to his 
feet. “Come on,” he said. “Frogs and I will get 
hold of Midge and tell him he’s got to come to 
Sir Philip’s house tonight. You can go and write 
the play, Henry. ... I bet Sandy will be pleased!” 
he added, with a self-satisfied air. 

When ‘The Daik Avengers,’ accompanied by 
Sandy and their adherent Midge, arrived at 
Strathmiingo Lodge, they were a little worried 
about the kind of reception il*ey would get from 
Sir Philip. But the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors put them at their ease at once. 
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“Ah, come in!” he exclaimed, heartily. “Hullo, 
Sandy. Glad you brought these young rascals 
along. This is the newcomer, eh? How d’you like 
Strathmungo, Ferguson?” 

In the past day or two, thanks to his new allies, 
Midge had regained most of his shattered 
confidence. His thick black hair was neatly 
plastered down with some of Henry’s groise. 

“Very well, sir,” he replied, smiling, “ ‘The 
Dark Avengers’ — I mean. Stubby and Henry and 
Frogs are looking after me now.” 

“Good. Good.” Sir Philip ushered them into 
the wide hall. “As a matter of fact,” he went on, 
turning confidentially to Stubby and his friends, 
“when we heard you were ^oming Sally and I 
took care to lock up what's left of the good china.” 
He chuckled. ‘‘But Mr. Beach doesn’t know about 
that, does he?” 

Sandy was puzzled by the hollow laughter of 
the Third Formers, 

“Afraid I don’t,” he admitted. 

Sir Philip patted him on the back. 

“Ah, well — never mind! Good thing masters 
don’t know everything — eh, Scott? And in any 
case, we have completely forgiven you,” He led 
them into the drawing-room. “Ah, there you arc, 
Sally,” he said, with a smile. “ ‘The actors are 
come hither’ !” 

They sat round the blazing fire. Sally was 
looking quite grown-up in a dark brown frock. 
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light nylon stockings and shoes with fairly 
pronounced heels. Much to their surprise and 
satisfaction, she showed no signs of enmity 
towards ‘The Dark Avengers,’ though at first she 
regarded Frogs with suspicion. 

“Have you still got those mice?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

“But not here!” he hastened to add. “I leave 
them sleeping in my pyjama-case ” 

She sighed with relief. Her father chuckled. 

“We all have our own peculiar hobbies, I 
suppose. . . . Now, Sandy,” he went on, “you say 
the boys are keen to do something at the Concert?” 

The young English master smiled. 

“W^ell perhaps not kern exactly.” 

“We don’t want to ict Mr Reach down, sir,” 
explained Henry, quick to improve the shining 
hour. 

Sir Philip was delighted. 

“Very good indeed'” he said. “A fine example 
of the Strathmungo spirit . . . Mr. Beach tells me 
you’re thinking of doing a play. About Jock 
o’ Hazeldean.” 

“Henry wrote it, sir,” replied Stubby. ‘Jolly 
clever!” 

Frogs weaved his hands. 

“Ah, monsieur — he is another Shakespeare! A 
chip of the ancient block — ” 

“Don’t talk wet!” interiupttd the embarrcissed 
author. 
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“I’m to be a girl,” put in Midge, shyly, “and 
*loot the tears doon fa’.” 

“Well done!” boomed Sir Philip. “You know, 
Sandy, someone tried to tell me the other day that 
the younger generation has no enthusiasm. 
Rubbish, sir! Wish I could introduce him to 
these boys!” 

Sandy nodded — a trifle vaguely. Truth to tell, 
he was puzzled by the outcome of events. That 
Scott, Lucas and de la Tour — and especially 
Scott — should display an interest in amateur 
theatricals was beyond his comprehension. They 
were certainly showing enthusiasm, an enthus- 
iasm generally directed to other, less innocent 
channels; but Sandy shrewdly suspected that 
drama for drama’s sake was not its real object 
and that a more complicated purpose lay behind 
it all. He was too modest to realise that this 
purpose was the sworn intention of ‘The Dark 
Avengers’ to do the Toad in the eye and make 
himself Head of Strathmungo. 

Suddenly Sally leaned forward. 

“Henry,” she said, pleading prettily, “couldn’t 
I be the girl?” 

He was visibly shaken. 

“Well — er— I don’t know,” he stammered. 

“Oh — please!” she went on with her most 
charming smile. “Midge could be my little 
brother or something. ... I know! He could go 
and tell Stubby that I was being manied. That 
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would make Stubby angry, and he’d come to my 
rescue at once. With his sword.” 

“It’s an idea,” said Sandy, “Much better to 
have a real girl.” 

“What does the playwright say?” asked Sir 
Philip. 

Henry was cornered. 

“I suppose it would be all right, sir,” he 
replied, without enthusiasm, “I could put in 
another scene.” 

“But I shouldn’t be able to lift Sally on to my 
horse,” objected Stubby, quickly. “I mean^ she’s 
a gill. I might tear her frock.” 

Sir Philip’s bushy eyebrov^s rose. 

“Good heavens! You’re not bringing a Aorre on 
to the stage?” 

“Yes, sir. Wc— er— ” 

“Oh, splendid!” cried Sally. “Don’t worry 
about lifting me. Stubby. I can easily climb up 
behind you.” 

“Sandy,” said Sir Philip, ignoring side-issues, 
“are you allowing them to use a horse?” 

“First I’ve heard of it.” 

“It’s a good idea. Granted. But wotild it be safe?” 

Sandy shrugged. 

“The School horses are all quiet as lambs. 

“Oh, yes, Dad!” cajoled Sally. “I’d love to be 
carried away on a horse!” 

“If you fell off,” remarked Midge, un- 
expectedly, “you might break your leg.” 
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Sally was about to scoff at this suggestion, but 
her father intervened. 

“There's something ‘n what young Ferguson 
says. And come to think of it, Mr. Todd would 
be pretty sure to object in any case. Let’s decide 
that you just walk on, Scott — flourishing your 
sword, perhaps, but on your own two feet.” 

“Very well, sir,” sighed Stubby. 

“I think you’ie wise, sir,” agreed Sandy. 
“Though in many ways it’s a pity,” he added, 
with an involuntary chuckle. 

Sir Philip smiled. 

“I know. , . . However — that’s arranged,” he 
continued, briskly. “No livestock on the stage. 
And Sally plays the giil. <vith Ferguson as her 
young brother. Got your script there, Lucas?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do a spot of revision, then, and afterwards 
you can all give it a quick run over. Mr. Beach 
and I will promise not to interfere any more with 
the characters or their speeches.” 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


AT SCLIFFY MAC’S 

For a week, hi spite of their disappointmciit 
over the horse, ‘The Dark Avengers’ dutifully 
carried out relieaisals for Henry’s play. These 
generally took place at Strathmungo Lodge; but 
in the privacy of their dormitory Henry and 
Frogs put in a good deal of extra work on Stubby, 
who was proving a somewhat stiff and unromantic 
Jock o’ Hazeldean. 

Stubby was keenly aware of his own short- 
comings and would have i csigned the part had he 
not been convinced *^}rat b\ doing so he would be 
letting Sandy down. Besides, he jjossessed a 
dourncss of character which impelled him to see 
a job through to the end. 

Henry and Frogs, on the other hand, were 
surprisingly good actors, while both Sally and 
Midge were competent enough in their respective 
jrarts. True to his promise, Sir Pldjip suggested 
no further alterations in Hcniy’s script, though 
once or twice, as they declaimed their lines, 
‘The Dark Avengers’ were puzzled to account 
for a quick half-concealed smile which passed 
between him and Sandy. 
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The date of the Concert drew near. 

At all hours, quartettes and choirs made up 
of blushing First and Second Formers could be 
heard practising. Embarrassed seniors rehearsed 
piano solos and recitations. People with no 
responsibility for the entertainment went about 
with a superior air and lost no opportunity of 
heaping calumny on their less fortunate fellows. 
Several attempts were made to mock ‘The 
Dark Avengers’; but as this invariably led to 
serious tiouble for the mockers, Stubby, Henry, 
Frogs and Midge were, in the end, left severely 
alone. Indeed, it began to be whispered in the 
corridors that Lucas’s .adaptation of Jock 
o’ Hazeldean was going to be a ‘whizzer.’ According 
to a knowledgeable clique in the Fourth, James 
Bridie and J. B. Priestley simply weren’t in it 
compared with the new Strathmungo dramatist. 

Henry himself, however, was dissatisfied with 
his play. Though it was dramatic enough, he had 
the feeling that something was lacking. But in 
spite of this, he worked as hard as he could under 
Sandy’s guidance to make its performance a 
success. 

The day before the Concert was a Wednesday. 
That afternoon, instead of riding, the Third 
Form went climbing with Sandy on Ben Caladh. 
At half-past three, sweating profusely, they 
arrived back at School; and after a shower. 
Stubby suggested to his friends that they should 
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go down to the village and slake their burning 
thirst at Scliffy Mac’s. Henry and Frogs heartily 
agreed. 

Scliffy Mac’s was a small, scrupulously clean 
little shop, redolent of soap, newsprint and 
confectionery. A number of glass-topped tables 
stood in a corner opposite the counter, and for 
years it had been the favourite haunt of thirsty 
schoolboys. As ‘The Dark Avengers’ came in and 
sat down the proprietor himself emerged from 
the back premises, wiping traces of afternoon tea 
from his drooping walrus moustache. 

He was a tall man, stooped a little, with a 
completely bald head and slightly protruding eyes. 
His nick-name was" due to a stiff right leg, 
shattered at Mons in the fiisl World War, which 
he dragged awkwartily as he walked. He was a 
well-known character among the boys of Strath- 
mungo, always obliging and leady to crack a 
joke, but a stern disciplinarian when the occasion 
warranted. Though he would never admit it. 
Stubby, Henry and Frogs weie among his 
favourites. Thev were generally quiet and well 
behaved — in his shop, at any rate; and their 
complete lack of snobbishness oi ‘.side’ appealed 
to him as an independent Highlander. 

He greeted them warmh . 

“Well, well, boys — it’s a long time since I’xc 
been seeing you in the shop. How are you 
keeping? Working hard at your lessons?” 
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Henry grinned. 

"As Cicero says — Labor callum obducit dolori. 
Work makes us forget our sorrows.” 

Like many another humble Scot, SclifFy Mac 
had received a liberal education and could 
translate the Latin tag without assistance. 

"Man, you’re the clever one!” he chuckled, 
appreciatively. "But what can I do for you?” he 
went on, in a more business-like tone. “You’re all 
terrible hot-looking!” 

Stubby made a wry face. 

"We’re just back from climbing Ben Caladh — 
with Mr. Beach.” 

"Och, no wonder you’re tjred! Those long legs 
of his. . . . It’ll be lemonade you’re wanting?” 

"Yes, please. Could we have one of your big 
bottles? You know — the two-pint size.” 

"Well, now — it’s not often I’m getting such 
big bottles. But just you wait. I’ll have a look in 
the back shop.” 

The old man shuffled off. Fiogs sighed. 

“Phew — 1 am thiisty! he exclaimed. 

"You’ll be thirstier tomorrow night,” replied 
Stubby, darkly. 

‘‘"Pourquoi?” 

"The Concert!” 

"Ah, oui: the Concert.” 

"Just think of it — only another twenty-four 
hours!” 

"Well, never mind. Stubby.” Henry was 
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soothing. “The rehearsals have been pretty good. 
And it was jolly decent of Sandy and Sir Philip 
not to interfere with my script — except the bit 
about the horse. . . . Frogs is terrific as the French 
Count.” 

“That’s what Fm worried about,” replied 
Stubby. “You and Frogs are great. So is Sally 
Andrews — and even Midge, tht>ugh he hasn’t 
much to do. But Fm hopeless!'' 

“Oh, you’re not bad.” 

“Fll let you down, Henry. Sure as fate.” 

Frogs patted him on the shoulder. 

“You are too modest, mon vieux. Like the daisy 
of Robert Burns — ‘wee, modest, crimson-tippit 
floo’er— ’ ” 

“Oh, shut up! If only I had the horse. Then 
my acting wouldn’t be so important.” 

Scliffy Mac returned with a huge bottle and 
three glasses. He pu*^ tb^m on t)ic table. 

“You’ll have to be careful when you’re taking 
out that cork,” he said “ft’s terrible fizzy 
stuff.” 

Henry, who always acted as treasurer, paid for 
the order, while Stubby wrestled with the cork. 
After a moment it came out with a terrific bang, 
leaped high in the air and eventually disappeared 
under the counter. Liqu’d surged violently. 
Hurriedly Stubby filled the glasses, but a fair 
quantity of lemonade was still left in the bottle. 

“There you are — just what I was warning you 
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about,” chuckled Sclifiy Mac. “It’s terrible fizzy. 
And now you’ve lost the cork.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Stubby calmly. “I’ll 
stick my thumb in the top. That ought to keep 
the fizz in.” 

“Good enough. But remember — the longer you 
are keeping your thumb in, the fizzier it will get. 
It’s a shower-bath you’ll be having if you’re not 
careful!” He smoothed his moustache, smiled and 
turned away. “Sec and enjoy yourselves,” he 
said, going back to his interrupted tea. 

For some time ‘The Dark Avengers’ weie 
silent, gratefully absorbing their drinks. A cool 
breeze entered by the open window. The village 
outside was quiet, except for an occasional cart 
rumbling along the main stieet and the distant 
shouts of children playing on the gicen. The 
mental and physical heat engendered by their 
stinggle with Ben Caladh slowly subsided. 

At last, however, Stubby’s forehead creased 
into a thoughtful frown. 

“Look here,” he said, putting down his glass 
but keeping his thumb caiefully in the bottle, 
“Sandy was pretty keen on the horse, wasn’t he?” 

Frogs nodded. 

“He said it was a pity we couldn’t use one.” 

“If it hadn’t been for Sir Philip,” said Henry, 
“I don’t believe he’d have objected at all.” 

“And Sir Philip only objected because — well, 
because he’s scared of the Toad. . . . Listen,” 
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Stubby went on, “why not let’s give Sandy a 
surprise? I bet he’d be jolly pleased if I did come 
in on horseback! And so would Sir Philip.” 

“But Monsieur Todd,” began Frogs, with a 
worried expression. 

“He’s never been asked,” Stubby reminded 
him. “I vote we use old Bcs.s,” he went on, firmly. 
“She’s quiet and accustomed to crowds — an old 
police horse.' 

Henry was doubtful. 

“Sandy says she gets wiki if she hears a police 
whistle.” 

“Who’s going to blow a police whistle at a 
School Gmceit!” replied btubby, with lofty 
scorn. “Well, are you on?" he dared them; and 
as he moved his thumb slightly, a hiss echoed 
through the shop indicating the tremendous 
pressure building up inside the bottle. 

“All right, cc mt me in,” agreed Henry, 
stifling a sigh, while Frogs bowed his head 
submissively and murmu' =*d: “Whatever you say, 
Stubby.” 

Their companion looked pleased. 

“That's settled then, i come in on horseback 
in the last act, and — ” He broke off. “I say,” he 
exclaimed, turning quickly to the window, “did 
I hear someone outside?’ 

He received an answer almost at once. The door 
of the shop was thrust open. 

“Look out,” whispered Henry. “It’s Dirty • 
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Dick and Paleface. Bet you they’ve been listening 
to what we were saying. The window’s open.” 

It was obvious that Deane and Lovejoy were 
out for trouble. Half-concealed triumph showed 
on their faces. They crossed the floor and looked 
down at ‘The Dark Avengers.’ 

Paleface curled his lip. 

“Don’t let’s sit beside them Dick. . . .Actors!” 

Dirty Dick laughed unplcu tntly. 

“You’ve said it! Dressing up and playing on 
the stage with little girls!” 

“We re only trying to help Sandy,” Heniy" 
explained, in an attempt at appeasement. “I 
didn’t want to write a. . . 

“Hark to the child!” Paleface sniggered. 
“W’hat do you think you are? Another Bernard 
Shaw.'’ I bet your play stinks!” 

Frogs had been growing redder and redder in 
the face. ISow he could no longer contain himself. 

“Ah — shut down!” he cried. “Do not insult 
Henry! Remove yourselves!” 

“We will — presently,” replied Paleface. “We 
are rather particular about the company we 
keep. 

Stubby had been sitting motionless and silent. 
His unruffled, contemptuous bearing caused in 
Dirty Dick a surge of thwarted annoyance. 

“But before we go,” he snarled, “we’ll have 
some of that lemonade in Scott’s bottle.” 

Stubby’s eyes did not waver. 
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“Go and buy some for yourself. You needn’t 
think you can bully us!” 

Dirty Dick swung a threatening hand. 

“Come on — fill out two glasses!” he ordered. 

“No fear!” 

“Then we’ll jolly well make you!” Deane’s 
long arm shot out, pinning Stubby against the 
wall of the shop. “Now then, cough up, or 
else—” 

To the astonishment of his friends — -and before 
they could make a move to help him —Stubby’s 
resistance seemed to melt aw'ay. 

“All right!” he panted. “I’ll ijive you as much as 
you want.” 

With a smug ahd satisfied smile the Fourth 
Former released his victim. Stubby raised the 
bottle. Then, without warning, he took out his 
thumb. Like a volcano in eruption, lemonade 
shot upwards and splashed full on Deane’s 
mouth and nose. 

As he realised that his friend’s air of submission 
had only been a sham, Fn gs grinned hugely. 

“7'he shower-bath!” he exulted “Magnificent, 
Stubby! Ah — e'est droit!'' 

Dirty Dick Had been taken completely by 
surprise. He choked and coughed and clawed at 
his collar, vainly trying to prevent the lemonade 
from running down his c-ck. Henry uttered a 
well-bred laugh. It only served to ian Deane’s 
rage. 
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“Gosh! Phew! Come on, Paleface,” he gasped. 
“Scrag ’em!” 

But before battle could be joined a shuffling 
sound came from the back of the shop. With 
surprising agility Sclifiy Mac approached the 



Then without warning he took out hi? thumb. 


table. He caught Diity Dick and Paleface, each 
by the scruff of the neck, and pulled them back. 

“Now, now, young gentlemen - -that'll do.” 

Deane squirmed and tried to break away. 

“Let me get at Scott!” he muttered. 

“Not in my shop! No, no!” Scliffy Mac retained 
his grip, “Yftu may be the son of a Lord or Duke 
down in England, but you arc not of much 
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account up here. . . . You and your friends had 
better be going, Mr. Stubby,” he went on, with a 
friendly smile. “The other two will bide here till 
they are learning how to behave themselves.” 

‘The Dark Avengers’ rose with dignity. As they 
reached the door Dirty Dick shouted after them: 
“You’ll pay for this! Just wait till tomorrow 
night— -at the Concert !” 



CHAPTE.^ NINE 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 

A.T Strathmungo’s annual Concert, the aud- 
ience was made up of all the boys who had no 
part to fulfil on the stage, the staff (who sat in 
front, immediately below the platform) and a 
variety of people- -shopkeepers, farmers, lairds 
and other notabilities — invited from the village 
and surrounding countryside. 

The grown-ups always gave the performers a 
polite hearing and equally polite applause; but 
there was a tradition that the schoolboy part of 
the audience should be allowed to have its fun — 
within reason, of coarse, and subject to the mood 
of the Headmaster, 

On this occasion Mr. Hector Todd’s presence 
in the middle of the front low had a damping 
effect on his pupils, and there was little noise until 
Saijdy appeared on the curtained stage to 
announce the pike de rhistance of the evening’s 
entertainment. Then a buzz of anticipation 
went through the warm, packed hall. 

“Now we come to the last item on our 
programme,” he said, with a smile. “A play in 
three acts adapted from Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
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poem, Jock o’ Hazeldean. It has been written by 
Lucas of the Third. {Loud applause and shouts of 
'‘'‘Good old Henry!”) Taking part are Sally Andrews 
as the Lady Jean; Ferguson of the First as her 
young brother, Alastair; Lucas himself as their 
father, the Duke of Oban; de la Tour of the 
Third as the Count de Tour from France; and 
Scott, also of the Third, as Jock o’ Hazeldean. 
{Renewed applause and a voice: "Come on. Stubby— do 
your stuff!”) 

“This effort,” continued Sandy, “remains in 
its original form, because when grown ups start 
interfering things are apt to go slow. When the 
curtains arc drawn back the stage will be just as 
it was — with piano, chairs and so on —but you 
must imagine it to be a w)om in an eighteenth 
century Scots Castle the country seat of the 
Duke of Oban. . . . Right, let’s begin.” 

As the curtains were jerked apart, a hush fell 
on the audience. On the left ol' the stage was 
Sally, dre.sscd in a long, diaphanous robe, which, 
according to Scliffy ^Iac’^ wife in the third row', 
had been made out of a 'nuslin curtain. She was 
gazing tearfully in the direction of the audience, 
while behind her, in ill-iitting doublet and trews, 
stood Henry, his face and hair powdered white. 

The play began. 

BWKE OF oban; .A.h, my dear Jean — why weep- 
est thou here at the window, 
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LADY jean: 
DUKE OF OBAN: 


LADY JEAN : 


DUKE or oban: 


LADY jean: 

DUKE or oban: 
LADY jean: 
DUKE OF oban: 

LADY jean; 

. DUKE OF oban: 


looking out over the sparkling 
tide of the Sound of Mull? 

{stifling her sobs) It is nothing, 
Fathei 

Thou shouldst not weep, my 
daughter. Tomorrow is thy 
wedding day, and this evening 
— ere the shadows of night fall 
a — athwirt — athwart, I mean — 
athwart yonder purple moun- 
tain — your future husband, the 
Count de Tour, will be here bv 
your side. 

{sobbing) Father, I have no de- 
sire to mairy the Count de 
Tour. 

WhaV He is lamc'us — he is rich. 
A chain of gold ye shall not 
lack, nor braid to bind your 
hair. . . Besides, the Count will 
pay niy debts! 

1 am forced to obey your 
commands, Father, but. . . 
{sternly) But what.^ 

I would fain many another. 
Another! Who? What is his 
name? 

Our neighbour — -Jock o’ Hazel- 
dean. 

{beside himself) What! That 
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varlet! That scallywag! Without 
a penny in his sporran! 

LADY jean; {with more spirit) He is young 

and handsome — not like the 
Count, who is fat and greasy. 
DUKE OF oban: Be silent! You will marry the 
Count — tomorrow. . . Ah — 

someone knocks! This will be the 
Count de Tour in person. 
Come in! 

At this point a door opened on the right. In 
strode Frogs, an impressive, padded figure in 
coat and knee-breerhes of pale blue silk. His 
appearance was greeted by a storm of boos, 
hisses and groans; but he lemained entirely at 
ease. Stroking an enormous, up-curling mous- 
tache, he bowed and uttered a sneering 
laugh. 

COUNT DE tour: Ah — the happy family party! 

Duke of Oban. Bon soir, 
my sweetheart. 

DUKE OF oban: My frie^^d, Count de Tour — 
welcome to Oban Castle! . . . 
Now, I must leave you. Doubt- 
less yon and my daughter have 
much to say to each other. 
COUNT DE TOUR Doubtlcss! Doubtlfss! 

DUKE OF oban: Good e\ ^eing, then. 

Henry made his exit, which w'as somewhat 
marred by his stumbling over a mat at the door. 
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Sally remained staring into space, while Frogs, 
leering at the audience, sidled closer. 

COUNT DE tour: At last — alone! Let me kiss 
your hand. 

LADY jean: [moving away and lifting her head 

proudly) No — never! Never will 
those foul lips sully me by their 
touch ! 

[Terrific applause. Shouts of^^Hear, hear/'") 
count de tour; But why? Wc are betrothed. 
LADY jean: I do not love you! 

count de tour {laughing cynically) You will get 
o\cr that! 1 am rich — the most 
jjowciful noble in France. 

LADY jean: What do P care for riches? I 

seek for true love! 

[Wild applause) 

coifNT DE tour : ( marling and stwking his moustache) 
Ah, so you’d double-cross me, 
eh? Huh --the wedding is 
arranged. Tomorrow you will 
be mine! Unless you wash that 
your father becomes a pauper. 

[Boos and cries of^^Shame on you, Frogs/'’) 

LADY jean: [sobbing) Oh, dear! 

COUNT DE tour: In the meantime, I with- 
draw. . . . [sneering) Goodnight. 
(left by herself on the stage) Oh, 
Jock o’ Hazeldean — little dost 
thou know of my misery! 


LADY jean: 
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With a rush the curtains closed on the first act. 
The audience clapped and stamped, obviously 
delighted. Even Mr. Todd’s face was less sour 
than usual, while Sir Philip boomed to a neigh- 
bour: “Gad, sir — I told you. Completely new and 
original. Credit to all concerned, don’t you 
think?” 

Behind the scenes Frogs welcomed Sally as she 
came off. 

“7rw bien!" he cried, with enthusiasm. “You 
spoke that curtain line like a great actit:ss!” 

“Oh, Frogs, T was so nervous at first! But you 
were wonderful — wasn’t he, Mr, Beach?” 

Sandy chuckled. 

“He certainly was! And Henry, too. I didn’t 
need to prompt them once. Now I must sec if the 
lights are dimmed for the next act,” he said 
moving off. 

With Midge silent and uneasy by his side. 
Stubby gloomed in a corner. 

“All very well for you people!” he muttered. 
“You’ve made a start.” 

Sally squeezed his arm. 

“Don’t worry! You'll be all right.” 

“Courage, mon vieuxn Frogs waved liis hands. 
“Courage in the hour of danger!” 

“Remember what’s goina to happen in the last 
act!” said Henry, in a conspiratorial whisper. “But 
it’s time you were on the stage,” he continued. 
“Midge, you go and stand behind the sidedoor.” 
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] n front, Sandy was announcing the second act. 
“This takes place in the house of Jock o’ 
Hazeldean. It is late at night, fairly dark, and 
Jock is asleep on his pallet of straw.” 

The stage was revealed in semi-darkness. On 
an old mattress, right, Stubby lay facing the hall. 
He was dressed in a brown doublet, riding- 
breeches and a brown hat with a jaunty feather. 
His eyes were shut and tremendous snores issued 
from his half-open mouth. The audience was 
fascinated. 

A knock sounded at the side door. Jock o’ 
Hazeldean was awake at once. He sat up on his 
elbow, a look of intense concentration on his 
freckled face. 

JOCK o’ 

H.\ZELDEAN . Eh? What is that? 
alastair: {calling, outiide door) Stubby — 1 

mean, Jock — are you awake? 

JOCK o’ 

hazeldean: Yes, yes. Who is there? 

alastair: It is I — Alastair — brother of 

the Lady Jean, 

JOCK o’ 

hazeldean: {to himself) I’ faith, ’tis passing 

strange! {louder) Enter, my 
young friend. 

His young fiiend came on shyly, a nervous 
tongue-tip showing at one corner of his mouth. 
His top-boots were rather too big for him, and he 
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shuffled rather than walked. Stubby got to his 
feet. For a moment the pair stood facing one 
another. T here was an awful silence, as Stubby 
vainly searched his mind for the continuation 
of his speech. Then the voice of Sandy, prompt- 
ing, came from the wings, and the play went 
on. 

JOCK o' 

ha/kldean: You look pede and weary. What 

ever is the matter? 

alastair; ( gulping) I have ridden hard and 

last fiom Oban Castle to tell 
vmt the bitter news. Tomorrow 
m) sifter is to be married to the 
C^eJunt de Tour. And she wants 
to marry you! 

JOOK o’ 

ha/ei.oean; Gush! 1— -I mean— ei — 

[Sandy's vouf, prompting: ‘‘d/*, little did I think 
her heart was set on , <>!") 

[iLhispenng) Yes, sir. [in a rush) 
Ah, litt' ‘ did 1 think her heart 
was set m me! 

alastair; She stands by her window and 

loots the tears doou fa’. 


jock o’ 

hazeldfan: Zounds! I mi!)t do something! 

What di. ^ ou suggest? 

Elope with her, Jock. 0\cr the 
Border and awa’. Even though 


alastair; 
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you are penniless, you will 
make her happy. 

JOCK o' 

hazeldean; But I am not penniless. They 
have found a coal-mine beneath 
my estate. I am a millionaire! 
alastair: All the more reason why you 

should elope with my sister! 
You can pay my father’s 
debts. 

JOCK o’ 

hazeedean: You bet! I mean — assuredly, 

my dear Alastair. 

alastair: Then I will leturn and tell my 

sister that you will come. 

JOCK o’ 

hazeldean: Yes. Tomorrow. Thank you 

for your visit at this late hour. 
l--er— I- ^r— 

{Sandy's voice, prompting: “/ owe you an undying 
debt oj gratitude!'") 

{'uhispering) Yes, sir. Thank you, 
sir. (declaming) 1 owe you an 
ungratifying dye of debtitude! 
Oh, gosh — I mean, 1 owe you 
an undebting grat of — an un- 
dying grit of — 

{Subdued laughter and shouts of it, Stubby!" 
Sandy's voice, ut gently: ^'That'll do, Scott. Go on, 
. Ferguson!") 
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alastair: Then farewell, brave 

Jock! 

JOCK o’ 

hazeldean: {recovering) Er — farewell, Alas- 

tair. I am somewhat distressed 
at the moment, {slowly, emphat- 
ically) But tomorrow on my 
faithful horse Black Bejis I will 
come! 

As the swishing curtains concealed Stubby and 
Midge, a gale of cheering broke out among the 
audience. If the grown-ups were a trifle sorry for 
Stubby, his fellow-pupils had no such qualms. 
They were thoroughly enjoying his discomfiture, 
which, in their view, added greatly to the success 
of the play. 

Back-stage, Stubby confronted Sandy. His 
expression was desperate but dour. 

“I — I muffed It,” he said. “Sorry, sir.” 

“Don’t worry, Scott.” Sandy patted his shoulder. 
“Midge was jolly good,” said Henry cheerfully. 
“As to the manner born!” supplemented Frogs. 
Midge blushed. 

“1 quite agree,” smiled Sandy. “But look here, 
Scott,” he went on, “that last line of yours — ‘On 
my faithful horse Black Be^s I wilt come' — it wasn’t 
in the script, ^With my JaUhful sword,' it should 
have been.” 

Stubby looked embarrassed. 
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“That was the line in the — er — original play, 
sir.” 

“M’m. Slight mental aberration, eh?. . . Well 
— get ready for the last act everybody.” Sally 
pirouetted in her muslin robe and tried to 
contain her excitement. “And do your very best,” 
Sandy continued. “In spite of everything, I 
think the play is a winner. I’ll go and make the 
announcement.” 

As he left them, Henry caught Stubby’s wrist. 

“Old Bess is outside,” he whispered, hurriedly. 
“Tied up to the wall. Frogs and I went out and 
got her during the second act. Midge will open the 
back door and you’ll trot right on to the stage.” 

Stubby brightened. 

“Okay. Gosh — this should be good!” 

“A knock-in!” chortled Frogs. 

Sally was puzzled. 

“Stubby — what arc you talking about?” she 
asked. 

“I’m using a real horse,” he told her, hitching 
up his riding-breeches like a cowboy. “A terrific 
surprise for Sandy and your father. They thought 
it would be dangerous, but we’ll be all right with 
old Bess. And none of the lines need to be 
changed.” 

“Oh— lovely!” 

“So be ready to climb up behind me.” 

“Yes!” Sally clapped her hands and danced. 
“This is marvellous!” she exclaimed. 
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Henry grinned. 

“Come on then, Sally — you and Frogs. Time 
we were in our places. See you later, Stubby.” 

“You certainly will!” 

Meanwhile, out in front, Sandy was making 
his final speech, 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, we c^ime to 
the last act of the drama. The wedding festivities 
are in progress, and the act begins with the Count 
de Tour, alone in the hall of Oban Castle, waiting 
for the bride and her father to arrive.” 

The curtains were drawn back. The audience 
saw Frogs in the middle of the ‘^fage, the brilliant 
lights dancing on his pale-blue costume. He 
twirled his huge black moustache and gave a 
sneering laugh. 

COUNT DE tour: Huh! Soon the Lady Jean will 
be mine! {snarling) I will tame 
hci proud spirit ! 

{Hisses and grouns) 

Huh -nothing can save her now! 

{Loud boos. A voice: ‘"‘That's what you tkinky 
Frogs/”) 

{in stage whisper) Ah — here she 
comes with hei silly old father. 

The sidedoor opened to admit Henry, who 
had unfortunately forgotten on this ocezusion to 
take off his glasses, with the muslin-enveloped 
Sally clinging to his arm. 

DUKE or OBAN : Good morning. Count de Tour. 
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The sun shines for your wedding 
day. 

COUNT DE tour: Bott jour, Duke! Ah, my bride — 
you art beautiful! 

LADY jean: {with a faraway smile) Yes! I am 

very happy today. 

COUNT DE tour: Happy? But last night — 

LADY jean: {interrupting ecstatically) I am 

going to marry the man I love! 
DUKE OF oban: You see, my dear Count, she 
has come to appreciate your 
good qualities. She is a most 
dutiful daughter. 

count DE tour: {thoughtfully twirling his mous- 
tache) This is remarkable! 

LADY jean: It is a miracle! 

duke of oban: Well — now wc await the parson, 
{A loud knocking at the back of the stage) 

That must be the parson now. 
But w’hy is he coming in at the 
tradesmen \s entrance? {loudly) No 
matter — throw wide the portal! 

Dramatically the double doors were flung 
back. On to the stage trotted an enormous black 
horse, with Stubby clinging to the reins and 
yelling: “Hi-yup!” It was a tremendous moment, 
and the boys in the audience shouted their 
heartfelt appreciation. But from the wings Sandy 
glanced across at Sir Philip Andrews and Mr. 
Hector Todd. Despair entered his heart as 
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he saw their expressions become hard and grim. 

In the meantime, with Bess standing calmly on 
the platform, tossing her head slightly as if aware 
of her own importance, the play continued. 

DUKE OF oban: Great Heavens! ’Tis Jock o’ 
Hazeldean ! 

LADY jean; Oh, Jock, Jock! 

COUNT DE TOUR And what, may I ask, is the 
meaning of this? 

JOCK o’ 

hazeldean; (/m// of confdence at last) Outofmy 

way, foreign dog! O ut of my way, 
or my horse will trample you 
underfoot! Come, Sally — -Jean, 
-I mean. We will fly together! 
{Roars of applause and shouts of '''Good old Stubby!’') 
lady jean; Ah, yes, my love — we will fly 
together! 

But as Sally ran forward to join Stubby on the 
old mare’s back, disaster occurred. 

In the dim depths of the audience a police- 
whistle shrilled. Bess pricked up her ears, gave 
one wild, startled look across the footlights, then 
reared backwards like a liberty horse. She 
whirled her forelegs. She brought them down 
with a resounding thump on the hollow^ boards of 
the platform. She damtd and plunged. The 
audience roared excited advice. The players 
scattered, Sally screaming like a banshee. 
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For a moment there was chaos. Forgetting her 
age, Bess leaped about like a filly. Her haunches 
struck the piano, which clanged in agony. Her 
flying hooves made matchwood of a chair. The plat- 
form shuddered. A little gii 1 in the audience began 
to howl. Her mother shrieked: “Fire!” Luckily no 
one paid attention. The noise was deafening. 

Through it all, Stubby hung on grimly, 
retaining a certain amount of control. 

“Whoa, Bess!” he shouted. “Whoa — whoa!” 

Sandy was hustling Sally, Henry and Frogs to 
safety. In the front row Mr, Hector Todd rose 
terribly to his feet. 

“Get that horse off the stage, Mr, Beach!” 
he bellowed, purple with anger. 

Then someone had the presence of mind to 
close the curtains; and gradually, soothed by both 
fSandy and Stubby, Bess quietened. Sandy looked 
up at her white-faced rider, 

“Well. Scott — I suppose you realise you’ve 
ruined the whole show?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied a supremely miserable 
Jock o’ Hazeldean. 

“By disobeying orders.” 

“Yes, sir. But—” 

“Then take this beast to the stables.” He held 
back the double doors. As Stubby dismounted and 
led a sobered Bess out into the darkness, Sandy 
made a grim prophecy: “You and your friends 
will hear more about this tomorrow!” he said. 



CHAPTER TEN 


CODE OF HONOUR 

On the day after the School Concert ‘The 
Dark Avengers’ were hailed as heroes. Even 
Cranwell remarked that in his six years’ expe- 
rience Jock o’ Hazeldean — thanks largely to its 
climax — was the finest piece of entertainment 
ever witnessed at Strathmungo. Because of his 
part in the sensatiomd production, Midge became 
a figure of importance in the First anti began to 
assume haughty airs with small boys who had 
previously snubbed him. 

But Stubby, Henry and Frogs were aware that 
their popularity had been deatly bought, that 
the honour accorded them by their fellow- 
pupils was, in efl'ect, the same as that given by the 
cowed citizens of Fiance to a Resistance group 
cornered by the Gestapo. It was a brief glory, 
soon to be extinguished; and the voices that sang 
their praises were tempered by compassion. 

Nothing happened, however, until the last 
period, when the Third was taken for English by 
Mr. Beach. Sandy appealed to be in a reflective 
mood as he discussetl Browning’s lines: ‘Grow 
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old along with me; the best is yet to be — the last 
of life for which the first was planned.’ But as the 
bell went and the class rose to dismiss, he became 
coolly business-like again. 

“By the way,” he said, “I’d like Scott, Lucas 
and de la Tour to remain behind.” 

They stood before his desk, waiting, the cold 
breath of tyranny already fanning their cheeks. 

“Mr. Todd wishes to see you in his room,” 
Sandy went on. “I warned you last night, Scott, 
that you would be hearing more about that 
horse. Incidentally, whose idea was it?” 

“Mine, sir,” said Stubby, qui< kly. 

“Ah, non!" objected Frogs. “It came fiom all 
of us.” 

In the face of disaster, Henry rctaixied his 
attitude of pj ccision. 

“We discussed the matter, sir,” he pointed out, 
“and came to a unanimous decision.” 

“Please don’t listen to them, .sir,” said Stubby, 
earnestly. “It was my fault — ” 

“Wait a minute!” The suggestion of a smile 
hovered at one corner of Sandy’s ntouth. “Let’s 
skip the question of blame. . . . Why did you do it, 
when you knew Sir Philip and I were against it?” 

“Well — er — we wanted to give you a surprise, 
sir.” Stubby swallowed. “We thought you’d be 
pleased — you and Sir Philip.” 

“As a matter of fact,” explained Henry, “we 
were keen to make the Concert an outstanding 
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success. You were the organiser, sir, and we 
thought that if it was a success Sir Philip might 
decide to make you Headmaster.” 

Sandy was taken by surprise. At first he 
suspected that Lucas was spinning a fancy talc, 
with a view to avoiding punishment; but a second’s 
thought showed him that his suspicion was 
unjustified. Lucas would never tell a deliberate 
lie; besides, it was entirely unlike him to be 
guilty of ‘toadying.’ He realised that Henry had 
made a simple statement of fact. It was the first 
evidence he had ever received that his work and 
character were apjneci.itc’d by the three boys, 
and it made him feel oddly humble . He wanted to 
unburden his heart, to exphrin that he understood 
them and was sincerely giateiul lei their efforts 
on his behalf. But he knew that the maintenance 
of law and order c.nne first and acted accordingly. 

“I see,” he said, quietly “But the Conceit was 
not a success at any ’.ite as l.ir as Mr. Todd is 
concerned. And Sir Philip now thinks I’m a 
person completely lacking in d'seipline.” 

Stubby’s face crinkled in di may. 

“Oh, gosh! I mean- I’m sorry, sir.” 

“Everything would have been magnifiqur," 
cried Frogs, “if it had not been for the whistle of 
the gendarme!" Passionately he clenched his fists. 
“Ah — that cochon He broke ofiT, biting his li]). 

“Yes, it was the whistle tliat did the damage, 
wasn’t it?” Sandy glanced at them shrewdly. 
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“Someone knew the effect it would have on old 
Bess. Someone in the audience. Do you know 
who it was?” 

There was a silence. 

“No ideas at all?” he encouraged them. 

The silence continued. Stubby coughed ner- 
vously. Frogs shuffled his feet and looked at the 
floor. Henry took off his glasses and gravely began 
to polish them. 

“I see,” said Sandy. “Anyone got a grudge 
against you, Scott?” 

“T — er — couldn’t sa>, sir.” 

Sandy picked up a piece of chalk and rubbed 
it on the desk, 

“I was talking to Scliffy Mac at his shop this 
morning,’’ he remarked. “He said something about 
Deane being half-di owned with fizzy lemonade — 
just a couple of nights ago. Has that got anything 
to do with the police whistle?” 

Stubby’s cough became worse. Frog’s round 
face oozed embarrassment. Henry’s glasses ab- 
sorbed his attention. 

After a moment Sandy put down the chalk. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, well — I don't suppose T should be asking 
questions,” he said. “Code of honour — eh, Scott?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right. But we masters have our code of 
honour, too. Whatever punishment Mr. Todd 
decides to give you, I will uphold it.” 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Stubby, in a low voice. 

“But remember what I was saying in class.” 
Sandy hesitated. He found his task difficult. Very 
quietly he went on: “When you are unhappy, you 
are generally far more unhappy than the occasion 
warrants. Grown-ups don’t worry a tremendous 
lot about —well, about a nervous horse on the 
stage. What they are keen about is that chaps 
should be loyal, upright and honest. . . . Let’s 
leave it at that, shall we.'*" 

He smiled at ‘The Dark Avengers,’ and for 
some reason they felt that the world wasn’t Such a 
foul place after all. 

“Now, then,” he said, more crisply, “off you 
go and sec Mr. Todd. He’ll be wailing for 
you.” 

The boys left the room. The hall outside, 
scene of the Concert on the previous evening, 
was now quiet and des»‘ite(l; and as they crossed 
the stone floor their .■>ot>tcps '‘choed high in the 
roof. It was like a sctpicnce in a film — a sequence 
in which the wrongfully ai used heroes trudge 
across the prison-square to meet their doom. 

It was Stubby who knocked at Mr. Todd’s 
door, with — for him — unusual quietness and 
restraint. There was no answer. 

They looked at each other. 

“Perhaps he’s not in,” whispered Henry. 

“Or has forgotten about us,” said Frogs, 
clutching at a straw. 
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“Don’t be wet!” Stubby was more of a realist. 
“He’s in all light. Like a cat waiting for mice!” 

He knocked again, r.-ither more loudly. Still 
no answer. 

“Perhaps he’s dead,” breathed Henry. . . . 

“Who’s there?” came a savage voice from 
within the room. 

“He’s not dead,” said Stubby. "Pity!” 

They biaced themselves and opened the door. 
The dusty pile of algebra books was still on the 
desk. I'he bookcases and cupboards looked as 
bleak and uniomantic as ever. Outside the 
window a blackbird was singing in the garden --a 
free spirit without a care in the world. 

Mr. 'Todd sat behind tlic desk, fie looked up, 
adjusted his pincenez and smiled; and when he 
smiled he rescrnliled a tiger ,it Iccding-time. 

“Ah -Scott and CIo ' Oomr in!” 

He leaned back in his (hair. One hand strayed 
to his WMtch-chain; the other drummed on an 
open exercise- book. Wind whined in the empty 
hall behind the closed door. 

“Mr. Beach .said you wanted to see us, sir,” 
said Stubby. 

“I certainly do!” The smile was fading, “In 
point of fact, where you three boys are concerned 
my patience is exhausted. I suppose you realise 
that by bringing a horse on to the stage you might 
have killed someone?. . . Answer my question, 
Scott!” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“The piano has also been damaged, and several 
chairs broken,” The Toad’s voice sank to a 
threatening monotone. “If I were actually Head- 
master — as I hojje soon to be - 1 might feel 
obliged to expel you. At the same time- ” 

Stubby took a deep Inealh. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he interiupted, gallantly. 
'Tt was all my fault. Luca.s and de la Tom had 
nothing to do with 

“Silence !” ra'^peti Mr Toiid. “As 1 say, in 
certain eircumstaiu e-i I might h-el obiitred to 
expel all tlnce of you. ftut 1 realise tliat Mr, 
Beach— by negle<ting to muinfain uroper dE- 
eipline- was also to hlcimc. ^ tear pumshmctit, 
therefore, will be nioie lenient than peili.tps the 
occasion wairanls.” The smile leiurned. “You do 
agree that you desci\e some kinil of punish- 
ment?. . . Speak up, ‘‘"ott!’* 

“Er — yes, sii.” 

“And Lucas — you also achnii your culpab- 
ility?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you, d<‘ la 'rour?” 

“Om?, monsieur." 

Mr. Todd scowled. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he .r .rpped at Frogs, 
“how many times must 1 tell you not to address 
me as ‘moosoor’ !” 

“Ah, pardorty monsieui — I — I mean, sorry, sir!” 
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“Very well.” The Toad cleared his throat. 
“Today is Friday.” he continued, winding his 
watch-chain round a finger. “At the week-end 
and during all next week you will be confined to 
the School grounds. Ttie village, the beach — in 
fact the whole of Strathmungo — will be out of 
bounds. You understand?” 

Bowing to their fate, the boys chorused a 
bleak affirmative. 

“And should any of you disobey this order in 
the slightest degree, I may say that the result will 
be most unfoitunale foi the culprit. . . . You 
may go now .” 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE POOR AND OPPRESSED 
The long days passed. 

To make matters wrnse for ‘The Dark 
Avengers,’ the October weather had set in 
gloiously fine. It was an Indian siimniei. The 
sea lazed on the beaches, sighing and sparkling 
in the sun. In the gieen pine-woods, among the 
biamble-caiies, thiush's and blackbiids sang a 
gay chorus in defiance of coming winter. A 
consciousness of freedom — of joyous abandon-- 
lay upon the land; but Stubby, Henry and Fiogs, 
confined within the grounds of the School, had no 
share in it. 

During the week-end they had experienced 
the pity of their friends. Forbidden to go riding 
or sailing, they had been compelled by the Toad 
to take exercise by digging in the garden. At 
first they had rather enjoyed the sensation of 
martyrdom, but as time dragged on, and the 
rest of the School began to take their sufferings 
for granted, they became s^^ and even a trifle 
bitter. It was galling to see the other chaps going 
off in the evening for a sail in the Bay or a gallop 
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along the shore, while they themselves wandered 
about the senior quad or sighed at the shining 
sea from their dormitory window. 

And at the back of their minds was the know- 
ledge that within the next few days a new 
Headmaster would be appointed at a meeting of 
the Board of Governors. Unless a miracle 
happened, it seemed certain that the Toad 
would get the job. The prospect was grim. 

On the following Wednesday most of the boys 
went down to the \illage to w’atch the local 
Highland (himes, whith alwa)s took j)lace after 
the har\cst. But ‘The Daik Avengeis,’ still undei 
the ban of authoiily, had to lannain bchitid. They 
found a cpiiet conici of the garden, undeineath 
a big cut rant bush, and sptawlcd theie unlia])pil\. 

“Talk about b( ing jjoor and oppressed!’’ 
growled Stubby, “btuck In-rc like prisoners- -and 
most of the others enjoying themselves.” 

Heiu) sitrhed. 

“Z)/m injamtus. Unhuky dav!” 

“That — that Toad!” spluttered Frogs, 

viciously. 

“I wish I was Stalin!” said Stubby. “I’d 
summon him to th<' Kremlin atrd have him 
brought before me in chains — ciawling on his 
knees. Then I’d send him to the salt-mines in 
Siberia!” 

Frogs demurred. 

“That would be tf>o — what is the word? — too 
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humane. I would put him on the rack till his 
bones were broken, then dip him in boiling oil.” 

“And when he screamed for mercy,” said 
Henry, “I should remind him what he did to us." 

There was a dark, imaginative silence. Then 
Stubby picked up a stone and flung it hard at 
nothing in particular. 

“Gosh! Think of the life we’ll have if they 
make him Head. Like slaves!” 

“Did you 'near how smarmy he was about 
Sandy?” returned Henry. “Sort of gloating, 
because he thinks Sandy is out of the runiKug.” 

“I know,” said Stubby. 

Presently they saw a .‘^uiall figure coming down 
the path, peering ir.to the currant bushes He 
was whistling and his hands were buried deep in 
his trousers’ pockets. 

“Hullo, Midge!” shouted Henry. 

He grinned, thrust bis way through the foliage 
and sat down. A ‘nlV shyly he looked at the 
bigger boys, then gave the password. Facta non verba. 

“1 was searching for you.” he explained. “To — 
to tell you a secret.” 

“You look jolly pleased about it,” replied 
Stubby. “Spill the beans!” 

Midge hesitated, and Frogs suggested hopefully 
that the great nows might refer to Mr. Todd’s 
assassination. But the small b w shook his head. 

“It’s got nothing to do with the School — or, 
well, yes it has — in a way.” 
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“Don’t dither!” snapped Stubby. “Tell us!” 

Midge looked about him then lowered his voice. 

“I — I’ve got a monkey!” he said. 

“A ivhat^" 

“A monkey.” 

“How bizaire!” observed Henry. “Have you 
got it here— in the School?” 

“No. That's the trouble. My people sent him 
from the Cold Coast. He had to go thiough 
quarantine and c\erything. But Mr. Todd won’t 
let me have him in the School. So he’s being kept 
by thf' gamekeeper at his house in the village.” 

“Old MacNiven?” inquiied Stubby. 

1 es. 

“1 don’t like him very .much. All the same 
>ou’ie jolly lucky, Midge!” 

Frogs noch’.ed vigoiousJv. 

“I have alwa)s wished for a monkey. I have a 
great love of the animals.” 

“What is the sprcics.”’ asked Henry’, in his 
precise way. “What Kind, I mean.-* Chimpanzee, 
rhesus, long-tailed — ” 

“I don’t know. Just an ordinary monkey. 
Quite small, with the funniest bare patch behind!” 

“Ah — rhesus'” smiled the enlightened zoologist. 

“But he’s as tame as anything - and terribly 
clever,” Midge went on. “He can eat out of a 
plate with a spoon. I’m just on my way to sec 
him now.” 

“Has he got a name?” asked Stubby. 
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“Yes. MacSporian.” 

“Jolly good. Gosh — I wish we could go with 
you!” 

In the midst of his own happiness, Midge 
experienced a pang of s\ mpathy for his friends. 

“I’m sorry you’re being kept in,” he said. “It’s 
horrid hard lines.” 

Stubby shrugged. 

“Oh, don’t upset vourself. Once you’re our 
age you’ll have learned how to bear suffering. 
Give oiii love to MacSpoiran,” he continued, as 
the small boy go( up. *‘Tcll him we’ll M-'me and 
see him in — in foui days from now.” 

“All right. I'll let vcm know more about him 
when I come back.” 

“That’s an idea, (i.nne to our dorm.” 

But when Midge, true to his promise, appeared 
in their room after supper they saw at once that 
something serious had happened. His face was 
grimy with dried :p tears, and he maintained 
his composure only with an effort. 

“What’s wrong?’’ demanded Stubby. 

“I - I’ve something beay'j to tell you.” 

“About your monkey?” 

“Yes. MacNiven has been — ill-treating him.” 

Henry looked concerned. 

“I’m not surprised. That thin mouth of his. 
You can see he’s cruel.” 

“Bulldog! Cochon!" exclaimed Frogs, roused at 
once. “What has he done?” 
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“MacSporran got loose in the kitchen and — 
and broke some cups and saucers. So Mac- 
Niven whipped him. He — he was all bleeding 
when J saw him and kind of whimpering.” 

“MacNiven and the Toad!” muttered Frogs, 
fiercely. “Birds of the same feather!” 

“I said I’d take him aw'ay,” continued Midge, 
blowing his nose. “But MacNiven just 'aughed 
and said he'd like to see me tiy. ’ 

“1 expect he’s being w'^ell paid,” remarked 
Henry. 

Stubby’s tfnn, speckled face was tense with 
thought. 

“Look here. Midge.” he said, at last. “Why 
not tell the To<id.’ He nu ’ht*ai range for someone 
else to look aftn MacSporran.” 

“I T’d be scared to ask.” 

“l^on't be wet! You must learn to shoulder 
youi lesDousibihties.” 

“Yes, but ” 

“It's for MacSporran s .sake. You must try, . . . 
I’d ask the 'Poad mysell, only Henry and 
Frogs and I aren’t any too popular at the 
moment.” 

For a time Midge was silent. His small, 
rather pale face grew paler still under the stress 
of his emotion. Then, cjuite suddenly, he made 
up his mind. 

“All right,” he said, manfully squaring his 
shoulders. “I’ll ask him tomorrow,” 
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“Good show!” approved Stubby. “And re- 
member — be quite firm about it.” 

But when Midge, screwing up his courage 
almost to breaking point, ultimately found his 
way into Mr. Todd’s office the following morning, 
he could only stammer out a disjointed, in- 
coherent story. Standing with his back to the fire, 
his hands spread out behind him to the meagre 
blaze, the Toad allowed his youthful visitor to 
ramble on; and when the tale had petcicd out in 
a gasping plea for MaeSponan, lie smiled. For a 
moment, misunderstanding that smile,' Midge 
felt a surge of hope. Perh.ips the Maths master 
wasn’t so had after all. Though unsympathetic 
with boys, perhaps he had a soft spot for animals — 
especially small and friglnened monkeys . . . 
Then Mr. Todd began <<> ask a series of soft- 
voiced questions. The srriile faded and with it 
Midge’s optimism. 

Finally the tenif<or<try Head returned to his 
desk. Lifting a heavy luler, he brought it down 
with a crack. 

“The whole idea is prepustercais!” His eyes and 
voice were as cold as Arctic night “Boys of your 
age are always inclined to exaggerate. Your 
monkey is in good hands. If Mr. MacNiven 
found him misbehaving he was perfectly entitled 
to punish him.” 

“Yes, sir.” Midge looked desperate. “But — but 
he shouldn’t have punished him so hard.” 
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The Toad leaned back. Ilis smile reasserted 
itself. 

“Ah — Ferguson the humanitarian! Let me tell 
you, my boy, I am a gicat believer in the old 
adage, ‘Spare the rod and^poil the child.’ In my 
humble opinion, it applies equally well to 
monkeys.” 

“But, sir — ” 

“That will do. Your monkey remains with 
Mr. MacNiven You may go.” 

During the lunch hour an extraordinary 
general meeting of ‘The Dark Avengeis’ was 
convened in the cellars below the School. The 
dusty, cobwebby shadows w'cn* a fitting back- 
ground for their glc'omy deliberations. 

“There's only one thing for it now,” said 
Stubbv, frrraliy. “Deeds not words.” lie beat his 
point home on tire wortr surface of the steps. 
“We mrrst kidnap him.” 

“Who?” said Midge. “Mr. Todd?” 

“No, you idiot — MacSpoiratr.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“I don’t quite see the poitrt,” admitted Henr^, 
at last. 

“Nor do I.” Frogs waved his hands. “You are 
hiding your light under a grain-measure. Stubby.” 

“Under a bushel.” 

“Ah, oui. Pardon.” 

But Midge, desperately concerned about his 
monkey, had for once the keenest perception. 
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“Do you mean we should try and bring 
MacSporran here to the School?” 

“Well, perhaps.” Stubby was staring into the 
dark, chin dipped in hand - a living replica of 
the famous' statue, Lx Pevseur. “But only for a 
short time,” he went on. “Till we get ‘someone to 
look after him propeily.” 

“If the Toad found him in our dorm,” said 
ITciiiy, “he’d have us shot at dawn or something!” 

“Listen,” returned Stubby. “Fxe been thinking 
this out. MaeSponan must be rescued. That’s 
agreed, isn’t it.^” 

^‘Cetlainement!'^ exclaimed Frogs. 

Henry nodded, yiavely. 

“He and Midg*' arc poor and oppussed. 
Besides, the dictates of t onjmon humanitv make 
suth a courM' impel ati\e.” 

Stubby blinked. 

“By Jove,’’ he said, admiiingiy, “that’s a jolly 
good wa\ of puttixig It! But the point is, who’s 
going to look after him when we do kidnap him?” 

“Sililfy Mac,” suggest* ■ Fiogs. 

“No." Stubby shook hi.-^ head. “It would put 
him in an awkwaid position if the Toad made a 
fuss After ail, he gets his living off the School. . . . 
What about Sally Andrews? It ivould make her 
feel important. We could pretend MacSporran 
had escaped from the gamekeeper; and if Sir 
Philip Andrews’ daughter said she wanted to keep 
him — well, the Toad wouldn’t dare say no.” 
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The others chewed over this Machiavellian 
scheme. Frogs was the first to make a comment. 

“That is a plan!” he said with sudden enthus- 
iasm. “That is what you call a — a pippin!” 

But as usual Henry was concerned wdth 
possible flaws. 

“Sir Philip might object to a monkey. 
Remember what happened when Frogs brought 
his mice!” 

“If we get Salh on our side,” rcturiu'd Stubby, 
“it doesn’t matter about Sir Phili]>. What Sally 
says goes/" 

“I sujipose \oirre right.” 

“Wc>uld — w'ould .she be kiinl to MaeSporran?” 
inquired Midge. 

“Of course!” Stubby was reassuring. “She 
ma> be a bit spoilt, hut she’s nt>t cruel.” 

“In many w'ays she is charming,” supplemented 
Fr og-.. 

“But how are we going to do the kidnajrping?” 
asked Henry. “Remember we’re still confined 
to the School.” 

“We’ll just have to break bounds - for an hour 
or so. The Toad never asked us to give our 
parole. Besides, it’s a work of necessity and mercy.” 

Midge caught his arm. 

“Oh, Stubby — what if you’re caught?” 

“Don't talk wet! Listen, Midge. This after- 
noon — after Prayers — nip over to Sir Philip’s 
house and ask Sally to come and speak to us at 
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the garden wall. Near the wicket-gate. Six 
o’ clock sharp.” 

“All right, but—” 

He broke off as the sound of the School bell 
penetrated into the ‘dungeons.’ For the Third 
Formers its brassy tongue promised a bleak 
afternoon of Roman Hislor-)., Greek verbs and — 
as a climax— algebra with the Toad. 

“We’ll have to go,” said Stubby, scrambling 
unwillingly to his ffet. “Don't forget, Midge. 
Come to the w^all wath Sally at six o’ clock.” 

Somehow the afternoon w'cnt by. Towards the 
end of the algebra peilod Mr. Todd gave Stubby 
a problem to so!' c. If a equals b and x equals y, 
what is the value of plus h plus .v })lus r? As he 
stood there, tongue -tied, bearing the brunt of the 
I’oad’s ironic eiuamragement, he was seeing the 
jrroblem in a dill'erent way. If a equals Mac- 
Sporrau and x equals 'I’he Dark Avengers” 
calculate the result of bringing the two together. 
Algebraically and olherwi.se, the answer eluded 
him. 

But at six o’ t lock, when he found Sally and 
Midge awaiting him at the garden wall, his 
courage and optimism were beginning to return. 
Sally was intrigued by Midge’s appeal for 
co-operation. Pier hair had been whipped into 
conlusitai by the wind, and tier rosy cheeks gave 
no hint of her recent influenza. Her bare legs 
were smudged with lichen picked up on the 
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woodland path. Midge was dishevelled; but his 
eyes glowed with the intensity of his desire to help 
MaeSpo’ T'an . Only Stubby remained stolidly calm. 

“Hullo, Sally.” As a rule he didn’t approve of 
talking to girls; but this was an exceptional case. 
“Jolly glad you could come.” 

“1 want to help,” she whispered, eagerly. 
“Where are Henry and Frogs?” 

“Keeping watch behind the cun ant bushes — to 
warn us if anyone comes.” 

“I told her about the monkey,” said Midge. 

Sally nodded. 

“It’s a shame -poor MaeSporran! I’ll be only 
too pleased t(t look after him, if you get him away 
from the gamekeeper. And Midge can see him as 
often as he likes.” 

“Good show!” said Stubby. “This is our plan,” 
he went on, his voire sinking to a confidential 
monotone. “Tonight .diout two o' clock in the 
morning — Fiogs and 1 will go down to the 
gam^'keeper’s cottage in the \allage and kidnap 
MaeSporran. He's kcfit in an outhouse with an 
ordinary window, so it ought to be easy. Then 
we’ll take him back and keep him in our dorm 
till tomonow at lunch-time. Can you be here — at 
this same spot -about one?” 

“Yes, easily.” 

“We’ll give you MacSjioiran then. The game- 
keejiei won’t dare to ask for him back if you say 
vou’re keeping him for Midge.” 
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“All right.” 

Stubby glanced behind him into the tangle of 
currant bushes. 

“We’d better go/’ he said. 

Sally smiled. 

“Goodbye, then.” She was so excited that she 
could scarcely keep still. “Take care of yourselves 
tonight.” 

His masculine coolness was superb. 

“We’ll be okay. The whole thing won't lakv^ 
an hour. And everyone ought to be asleep.” 


K 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


OUT OF BOUNDS 


A.RE you awake, Henr>?” 


“‘And I also,” w’hLspctcd Frof^s. “Ls it time?” 
“It’s ncaily tw'o.” Stubby rose and crossed to 
the open window. “Tiie moon's gone under. 


Couldn’t be better.” 


Ever since lights-out ‘Thf Daik Avengers’ had 
been lying in bed, fully dn'ssed, dozing and 
keeping their cars open for the chimes of the 
School fdock. Now they wtae ready for the 
attempt to rescue MaeSporrau. 

Making as little noise as possible, Henry and 
Frogs got up and joined Stubby at the window. 
A bank of cloud reaiing up fiom the sou'east had 
dimmed the light of the moon, and the garden, 
thirty feet below, was only dimly visible. The 
route to MacNiven’s cottage in the village — 
through the woods and down the lower slopes of 
Ben Caladh — was concealed in darkness. It was 


a splendid night for theii purpose. 
Abruptly, Stubby turned away. 
“Mustn’t waste time,” he jerked out. 

146 
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They pulled the sheets from their beds and 
began to tie them together. 

“Look here, Stubby,” said Henry, as he 
secured one end of the home-made ‘rope’ to the 
leg of his bed, “why won’t you let me come with 
you?” 

“I’ve told you. When Frogs and I climb down 
from the window you’ll have to be here to pull 
the sheets up, in case anyone sees them hanging. 
And when we come back you’ll ha\c to lower 
them again.” 

Henry sighed. 

‘‘I’m only a stooge in this job!” lie complained. 

“Do nc/t be sad,” whispered Frogs. ‘‘You are 
the home defence ^nsl as iinpoitai.t as the 
expeditionary force.' 

“Anyway,” growled Stubby, ikxsing the argu- 
ment, “orders is orders ” He tested the sheets, 
found the anchoring knot firm and lowered them 
from the window. ^ ooking over the sill, he saw 
the free end of the ‘rope’ dangling only a few 
feet above the giound. “R’ght, Frogs,” he said. 
“I’ll go first.” He climbed out and paused with 
one foot hovering in space. ‘*We should be back 
about three, Henrv. I’ll throw up some gravel.” 

“All right.” 

The clock struck the four quaiters, then two 
sonorous chimes; and tii" sound helped to 
obliterate any small noises made by Stubby and 
Frogs as they went down the face of the building. 
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hand under hand. Finally they stood together in 
a chrysanthemum border and collected their 
wits. Above their heads the white sheets weie 
already w hiding up the wall, as Henry pulled 
them back into the dorniitory. They glanced at 
the sleeping Scho(»!, its windows bleak and silent, 
then tui n(“d away and drifted like clourl-shadows 
towaids the gale in the high wall. 

In the pine-wood, they foll«)vved the usual 
short-cut to the village. They had used it so often 
that c\cn in the dark they were in no danger of 
losing tlu'ii way. Neverthele.ss, they w<Te uneasy, 
for the rounds of night are vastly difTerent from 
tho',e ol the daytime. As thev hunied along in 
single file. Stubby leading, voiccN seemed to 
whispei in the wind in the tree-tops. B)aiichcs 
creaketl like m* u in j^aiu; undergiowth moved 
and rustk-d as ii a bloated monster were Stirling 
in its depths. An owl hoot<*d, and the boys’ hearts 
tame up into theii tin oats. 

It was better when they got out of the wood 
and began to descend the .steep, giassy slope 
above the village, though vvlien they stumbled on 
,i flock of slceiiing sheep and th(‘ dim, grey forms 
])atterccl away in all directions, it was as much 
as Flogs could do to keep silent. 

The gamekeejicr’s cottage stood by itself at one 
end of the main street. It was an unmistakable 
landma'k, the white painted bars of its kennels in 
sharp contrast wdth the remainder of the dull grey 
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building. The outhouse in which MacSporran 
was kept lay just beyond the glinim» r of w hi tc. 

“We must not let the dogs hear us,” murmured 
Frogs. 

“We’ll have to risk it.” Stubby paused at the 
fence which enclosed the cottage grounds. “Come 
on.” 

They climbed the fence and slowly ^volkcd 
their way past the kennels. The cottage was as 
quiet as a mau oleum. On the suc^et, a hundred 
yards away, a huniiiig cal snadt'd and srampei ed. 
The sound w^as disturbingly loud in th* still 
night, and they .^topj^ed, suddenly motionIe:>s 
and tense. But nothing ha]:)peue(l. 1 lie dogs 
appeared to be slee})iivg the slecji cd' the just, . . . 

They reached the outhouse It had one 
window. Stubby tcst<-d the lower sash, then 
pushed it up with scared) a sound. As he* did so, 
a low, apprehensive chattering came from inside. 

“Listen!” breathed Frogs. "Le pauvtc Mac- 
Sporran!” 

“Thank goodness we've found him!” replied 
Stubby. “You wait here and kee*p a look-out. 
I’ll go in and get him.” 

He wriggled over the windcjw-sill and 
disappeared. Frogs heard him moving about, 
knocking against unseen obstaeUw in the dark. 
Suddenly there came a sl’lh'd c vclamation and 
more excited monkey-chatter. 

Then Stubby was back at the window and 
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climbing out, with a clawing, scratching fury 
under one arm. 

“Gosh! He bit my thumb, Frogs.” 

3’hcy stood on the asphalt path, doing their 
best to soothe the overwrought monkey: and after 
a while MaeSporran seemed to undeistand that 
they were friendly and quietened down. Stubby 
tucked him below his blazer. 

“Bettei keep him warm,” he said. “Now, let’s 
beat it.” 

l’he> tip-toed paSv the dim kennels, ft was still 
so quiet that the sough of the sea could be heaid 
in the distaiu c 1 hen Fiogs trod on a twig with a 
sound ’ the icport of an air-irun. A dog 
tro>v\l{d. li<-]ow Stubby's bla/er the monkey 
wriggled and chattel ed. 

'Oil, g K sluit up, hfacSpoiran! Run for 
it, I roes'” 

T1 made a beeline for the fence. They heard 
anothei giowl and a quick, short bark. Though 
tlie dogs vsi'ie behind bars, MacNiven might be 
loused and come aftei them. 

Once o\er tlie fence thc'y raced for the School 
path, stumbling cjver invbible tussocks of grass. 
They encountered the sheep ag.un but this time 
did not hesitate ami sc 1 ambled like escaping 
prisoners up the slope. Gradually the sound of 
balking died away. . . . 

When they reached the wood they paused to 

cocer breath. 
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“That was a near thing!” panted Stubby, 
squatting down beside a clump of hazel and 
comforting MacSporran, who was still whim- 
pering. 

“Those dogs!” exclaimed the French boy. 
“It was terrible. My hair was standing on the 
end!” 

“If MacNiven had come out he might have 
shot us.” 

Suddenly ihcy heard a scumd of movemcni in 
the wood: a hesitant, inteimittent movement, :ts 
if someone -or something -were gradually 
appioaching. The moon had now appeared from 
behind the bank of cloud, and Stubby and frogs 
glanced at each other in consternation. They 
crouched down behind the liazel trees, merging 
w ith the trellised shadow's cast by the branches. 

The sound came closer. A stick snapped, and 
the ntovernent stopped. Mercifully MacSporran 
remained quiet. '”hfn, only a few y,ards away, 
there was a quick intake of bieath and a stifled 
cough. Stubby and Fo gs were relieved: the 
cause of the movement v as at le.ast human. . . . 

But who could be prowling in the woods at this 
time of morning? The boys prayed that whoever 
it was might soon go away, for if they were 
discovered in their present position, and the fact 
communicated to the To," !, the resnlt would be 
disastrous. High above their heads the moon 
swam across the sky, ducking in and out among 
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the flying remnants of clouds. They held their 
breath and waited. 

Then the stranger moved again, coming still 
closer to the hazel trees. The sound of his irregular 
footsteps was oddly familiar; but for a moment 



^^Gosh — it’s you, ScliffyV' 


neither of the boys recognised it. Stubby’s whole 
attention was concentrated on keeping perfectly 
motionless, so that MaeSporran might not be 
disturbed and start chatKriiig, But the very 
rigidity of his body defeated its purpose. He felt 
the monkey squirm below his blazer. Tense 
muscles caused his protecting arm to jerk tight, 
and the monkey squawked with surprise and 
indignation.. 
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Frogs uttered a small liiss of dismay. Then, 
before they could move, the stranger plunged into 
the tangle of hazel boughs and stood above them. 

“For goodness’ sake — who is this?” 

The boys scrambled to their feet and Stubby 
uttered an exf lamation of astonishment. 

“Gosh — it’s you, Scliffv!” 

He peered at them, his dD>oping moustaches 
prominent against his long, lean face. 

“It’s Mr. Stiibbv and Mr. Frogs! What in the 
world are you doing^” 

They stood togethci among the supple^ slippery 
hazels, each busy with his own par ticular problem. 
Stubby swallowed. Ihe bulge in his blazer 
mo\ ed ani.1 altei ( d shajie. 

“Look hcie, S<i)flv,” he blurted out, “you 
won’t give us away, vsill you.'”’ 

The m.ui’s bushy esebrows rose, making him 
look more than cvei like a thin walrus. 

“Of course no* ' Wh\ sluniki I be giving you 
aw'ay.'*” He lower* cl his voice “In any case,” 
he added. “1 hope you’ll "ot be giving me away!” 

“Why? What are \ou f'oing^” 

“To tell you the truth. I’m after having a look 
at my snares. Sir Philip is not too keen on ordinary 
folk catching his 1 abbits, so I have to do it on the 
quiet.” 

Frogs’ round face shori'' in the moonlight. 

“The poac her, eh?” 

“Och, you could hardly be calling it poaching.” 
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Scliffy Mac smiled gently and shook his head. 
“For all the rabbits I am getting! It’s keeping 
down the vermin I am! . . , But what are you 
doing here yourselves?” 

Stubby shifted his feet, considerably em- 
barrassed. 

“It’s a long story,” he began, then broke 
off as MaeSporran scratched and squirmed. 
He saw Scliffy Mac’s aticntion suddenly attracted 
to his blazer. lie saw his mouth slowly begin to sag. 

“Gosh be aboot us!” brcatlicd lh(“ sho[)kccpcr, 
staring at a small wi/ened head which hail 
suddenly' api^caicd umIci Stubby’s chin. “What 
on earth is that thiny ni youi jackfi.^’’ 

The monkey chattel ed and s({uealed. 

“MacSporian!” imidored f'logs. “Please shut 
down!” 

“MacSporian!” S< lilTs Mat was shakem. “And 
which of the Mac Sponans is t]u>'’ Mercy on us — 
what a teiiiblc-lookiug baby!” 

Stubbv perceived that their friend had made a 
slight mistake. 

“It’s not a baby! Only a monkey. He belongs 
to Midge Ferguson — you know, young Ferguson 
of the First. His parents sent him from Africa.” 

“So it is!” (Jhuckling, Scliffy Mac regained his 
normal poise. ''C/iiall — this moonlight! For a 
while I was thinking it was one of the Mac- 
Sporrans, the tinkers!” 

“Mr. Todd wouldn’t allow him in the School,” 
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Stubby explained, “and MacNiven the game- 
keeper was ill-treating him, so we decided to 
kidnap him and hand him over to Sally Andrews.” 

“Och, I see. You did quite right, MacNiven is 
an old rascal. . , . But you’d better be hurrying 
back now — as quick as you can,” he advised 
them. 

“Thanks for being such a good sport,” said 
Stubby. 

“Och, don’t wori'w This will be a secret 
between out selves.’* 

“I h(;pe you get plenty r>t rabbits.” 

Sdilly Mac smiled and waved as they moved 
ofi into the wood. 

“ril be telling ) on about it. the next time you’re 
in the shop . . . Sf) long.” 

Ten minutes laiei, the boys were back in their 
dormitory. 

gratiail" exclaimed Henry, as Frogs, last to 
essay the difiicult climb, heaved and panted in 
across the sill. “I thought you’d been caught. 
What about MacSjioiian. *’ 

“Stubby has got him under his blazer,” replied 
the Flench boy, hurriedly pulling up the knotted 
shet ts. 

Standing near the window, Stubby was 
thoughtful. 

“There was a flicker ol Irght in Diity Dick’s 
dorm just now,” he said. “Hope no one spotted 
us. . . . Anyway, close the window and pull down 
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the blind, Frogs. Then Henry can use his torch 
and have a look at MacSporran.” 

The monkey had been enjoying a well earned 
slumber, which even Stubby’s strenuous climb 
had failed to disturb. When preparations for 
viewing him were complete, Stubby had to prod 
him into consciousness. 

“Hey — wake up and be introduced tc your 
Uncle Henry!” 

He sat on the back of a chaii , blinking. 

“Gosh— what brij;hl eyes he’s got!” grinned 
Henry. “Hullo boy!” 

MacSporran chattered amiably. 

“He likes you,” said Frogs. 

“You’re quite safe now,’’ Homy shook a 
miniature paw. “ No moreciucl gamekeepers.” 

The monkey nodded and bared his teeth. 
Stubby grinned. 

“Ret you he understands every word you’re 
saying!” 

“Do you, MacSporran?” asked Henry, tickling 
the small, hairy chin, and their new friend 
hopped up and down, gleefully. 

“Ah, e'est dioleP'' chuckled Frogs. “He is 
nearly speaking.” 

“Look, here,” said Stubby, coming back to 
realities, “we’ll have to get him to bed. Som^^one 
might hear us. Where can he sleep?” 

“With my mice,” suggested Frogs. “In my 
pyjama-case in the wardrobe.” 
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“Good idea! Here you arc, MacSporran. A 
nice, comfortable bed. Don’t worry about the 
mice. They’re harmless.” 

The monkey accepted the situation with 
admirable philosophy. He seemed to smile to the 
boys as they bade him ?\)u(lnii!;hi and closed the 
war drobe door. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Mubby, beginning to 
undress. “But our troubles will start again in the 
morning. We’ll ha\e to give him some kind of 
breakfast. And at lunch-time we've got to smuggle 
him out to Sail) \ndieus ” 

Frogs bent down to unhue his siioes. The 
School w'us quiet, except loi a laint wind (whining 
in the roiridor outside 

“.Vfo« vieux,"' he answered, “do not cross the 
bridges until they arrive.” 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


INFORMERS 

Next day, havinj] finished their lunch, Mr. 
Alexander Beach and Mr, Simon Poinphrey went 
out into the garden for a smoke. The boys were 
still noisily engaged in the dining-room, and as 
they did not happen to be on meals duty that 
week, Sandy and Simple Simon were glad of the 
opportunity to digest theii food in peace. 

They strolled down the ' hothouse path and 
stopped near the currant bushes, Mr. Pomphrey 
lit a cigarette, while Sandy filled his pipe. In the 
W'ood outside birds were carolling. The School 
towers rose in silhouette against a clear blue 
sky. 

Sandy lit his pipe and threw away the match. 

*T say, Simon — did you notice anything odd 
during breakfast today?” 

“Odd?” 

“Yes. Those three inseparables —Scott, Lucas 
and de la Tour — they seemed to be rather 
restless and excited.” 

“Now that you mention it, they were more 
than usually inattentive in class, later in the 
morning.” 
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“If my eyes didn’t deceive me, Lucas took 
most of his porridge away in a paper bag.” 

Mr. Pomphrey scratched his fluffy head. 

“Good gracious! But why.^” 

‘That’s the point. 1 don’t know. . . . And I’m 
pretty certain Scott and dc la Four pocketed 
luost of their bacon, too.” 

“Did you question ihcin^” 

“No.” Sandy smiled. He put his foot on an 
upturned barrow, leaned foiwaid, and tested an 
elbow on his knee. I'he smoke Goni his pipe 
drifted acioss the path into the cm taut bushes. 
‘“The^yVe conhned ut School <. t ih' moment for 
bringing that hense on 10 tiie <;ug( ,,.nd 1 hadn’t 

the heart lo add to th<ai troiihlcs.” 

Mr. PoinjilneV frowned. 

“Jn my opinion confining (iicin to School was 
most unfair of Mr. 'I odd. . . By the way, any 
news of the Hea(lmasUT‘'hi| ’'” 

‘*1 believe Sii Philijf. iias calli d a meeting of the 
Board of Gcnciiuirs for next week. It'll be 
decided then.” Sandy looke ' thoughtful. ‘T’rn 
afraid I haven't a chance,” he said “Not now', at 
any rate. Sir Philip took a ]>oor Mew of the 
Concert.” 

.Simple Simon watched a snail ci aw ling among 
the stems of the late ( ahbages. 

“11 Mr. 1 udcl becomes Jlea.i.” he murmured, 
“1 think 1 shall retire and kmi chickens.’' 

Sandy smiled. 
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“The boys wouldn’t stand for that!” 

But for once Mr, Pomphrcy was emphatic. 

“I tell you— -if Todd is appointed he'll make 
Strathmnngo into a kind of penitentiary. He’ll 
break the fine independent spirit of the boys in 
six months.’’ 

“Something in that. But it might be a more 
efficient school.*’ 

“Ehiciency! Bah! Efficiency kills the joy of life. 
You know tlu traditions of Strathmnngo, Sandy 
— courage and initiative. Whete would the 
Empire be if Dr.ike and Sidney and David 
Livinu^sionc had been nundv efficient;’ There 
must always be loom foi individuality.” 

“For people likt* S( ott: ill.'’” 

“E\a('tiy! ’ Suddenly Mr. Pomphrcy broke off. 
“Talking of angchd" he said, and pviinted. 

Coming towards them along the path, about 
twenty yards awa\, Sandy .saw a strange proces- 
■sion consisting of Stubby, llenrv. Frogs and 
Midge, in tiiat ordei. Stubby’s bIa^cr was 
bulging ill a peculiar fashion, and when he 
cauglit sight of the two masters his freckles 
disa[)pcared in a flood of crimson. Frogs, too, 
blushed furiously; Henry’s Roman nose became 
sharper than ever, while Midge’s sensitive mouth 
quivered iu dismay. For a moment it seemed as if 
they meant to turn and take to their heels; then 
Stubby said something under his breath and they 
came on, obviously determined to proceed with 
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whatever purpose they had in mind. Frogs began 
to whistle. 

“They must have got through lunch pretty 
quickly,” said Mr. Pomphrey. “Where can they 
be going?” 

“To the gate in the wall, apparently. Otherwise 
they wouldn’t be so keen to pass us.” Sandy 
chuckled. “Did you ever see four chaps looking 
quite so guilty!” 

The History master camouflaged a smile. 

“They’re up to something,’* he agreed. “What 
on earth is Scott carrying under his blazer?” 

By the time ‘'The Dark Avengers’ were within 
a few yards of the two men. Frogs was looking 
about him —at the SchocH buildings, at the pine- 
wood, anywhere but straight ahead. His whistle 
had assumed a piercing, tuneless quality. Henry 
had taken off his glasses and was engaged in a 
bout of polishing. Midge, stumbling blindly in 
the rear, was obvious!*, a victim of desperate 
anxiety. Stubby, however, though still flushed, 
had his emotions well under control. As he came 
abreast of the masters he touched his forehead 
and paused politely to say good afternoon. 

At his back, bumping into one another like 
carriages coming to a halt behind a railway 
engine, Henry, Frogs and Midge repeated the 
performance. They stood in a vuicelf'.ss row, the 
picture of embarrassment and suppressed excite- 
ment. 
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Mr. Pomphrey was curious. 

“You didn’t eat much lunch, surely?” he 
remarked to Stubby. 

“We — er — we like to get out in the fresh air, 
sir.” 

“That’s quite obvious from your freckles, 
Scott,” grinned Sandy. Then he started as a 
muffled squawk fame fiom somewhere near at 
hand. “What was that?” he said. 

Mac Sporran was lighting for freedom under 
Stubbv's blazer. For a moment a small brown 
head showed above the lapel, though neithei of 
the masters .sc<‘med to notice it. Stubby was so 
appalled that he could not utter a word. 

Ifenty, however, toisk*a deep breath and came 
to his rescue. 

"Periiaps it’s a weasel, >ir among th(‘ cur. ant 
bushes.” 

“Or a mice,” Ftogs blurtcfl out. “A mouse, 
I mean.” 

Sandy had what Clailylc calls an ‘instinct of 
undei standing.’ 

“Perhaps you'd better investigate,” he 
suggested. 

The boys required no scrond bidding. Swiftly, 
simultaneously they touched their foreheads. 
Then, like rabbits, they shot o(f into the foliage 
and disappt‘ared. The fwf> men looked after them. 

“Did you see wfflat I did, Simon.’” The 
corners of Sandy’s mouth were twitching. 
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“F!ir — the little funy head that popped up out 
of Scott's blazer?” 

“Yes. I’ll swear it was a monkey.” 

Mr. Pomphrey nodded. 

“It gave me quite a turn!” 

“Olficially you saw nothing, tliough.-’*' 

“Qiiitc.” The History master chuckled. ”The 
blind eye to the telescope. I had a lame ferret at 
school myself. A jolly alfectionate little animal, 
but good gra<'ious, what a smell! One of the 
masters found it - a ])erfe« tl\ beast I) chap he w'as. 
He took it away and killed it, and 1 don’t think 
I w«is ever so unhappy before or sini e.” 

The) bt'gan to walk back tow’-^rtls the School. . . . 

Meanwhile, at the ivickei-gate behind the 
currant bushes, the boys wcic interviewing Sally. 

“Thank goodness you managed to come,” 
whisirered Stubby. 

“I told Dad 1 was 'joing for a walk in the 
woods. Quite true, realK. ' 

Stubby took MacSpurian from c.iider his 
blazer and banded him to her. 

“That’s vt)ur .\unt Sallv, old chap. (Jo on-- 
don't be frightened!" 

'fbe monkey jumped on to her shoulder and 
put his tiny at ms round lua neck. 

“Oh— he’s a darling!" she exclaimed flushing 
with pleasure. 

“A rhesus, actuall),” grinned Henry. 

Stubby frowned. 
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“This isn’t a time for being smart!” he said, 
and his friend subsided, suitably crushed. 

“You — you’ll be kind to him, Sally?” queried 
Midge. 

“Of course. 1 bought about a stone of hazel- 
nuts from SclifFy Mac this morning.” 

Stubby expressed approval. 

“You can feed him as soon as you get back 
home,” he said. “He had some porridge and bacon 
for breakfast, but he hasn’t had any lunch. . . . 
We’d better go now,” he went on. “Sandy and 
Simple Simon are snooping around.” 

“All right.” Sally got up from her knees, 
holding MacSporran. “I’ll tell Dad I got him 
near the School — which is also true!” 

“You won’t forget he's really mine?” said 
Midge, anxu)usly. “I mean. . .” 

“Don’t talk wet!” put in Stubby, irritated by 
thisshowofsloppy sentiment. “Come on, chaps. . . . 
Goodbye, Sally. You’re a decent sort — for a girl.” 

The boys retraced their steps through the 
currant bushes and emerged on the path. They 
looked at one another and breathed a combined 
sigh of heartfelt relief. The ticklish, long drawn- 
out task had been accomplished, apparently with- 
out a hitch. The poor and oppressed had been well 
and truly succoured. It was the best thing they had 
ever done — a triumph for ‘The Dark Avengers.’ 

“Exilus acta probat,"^ murmured Henry. “The 
result proves the action.” 
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Stubby grinned. Righteousness glowed within 
him, and he was inclined to be modest about 
their achievements. 

“It proves we were lucky,” he replied. 

Midge looked up at the older boys. The 
strain and anxiety had gone from his lace. 

“Thank you very much for helping me,” he 
said shyly. 

With an avuncular gesture. Stubby pinched 
his ear. 

“Forget it, child. We couldn't allow Mac- 
Sporran to be ill-treated." 

Suddenly Henrv' grew tense. 

“Look who’s coming!’* he vvhispercd. 

Some of the pleasure.* went out of their day. 
Dirty Dick and Paleface were coming towards 
them along the path, smiling in sinister fashion. 
It was obvious that thev had aheady seen Stubby 
and his friends and meant to intercept them. 

“Beat it, Midge!” oi<lcred Stubby, quietly; 
and, nothing loath, tlie sm.all ooy vanished in the 
direction of the hothouse. 

I’hcy stood shoulder to shoulder. An attack 
was imminent. 'Phey sensed it. But whether it 
would take a phy.sieal form vva^ unceriain. 

“What do you want.*” denaiuled Stubby, as 
the senior bo>s approached. 

“Just a little talk," smiled Dirty Dick. “Tm 
sure you’ll be interested in what we have to say.” 

“Hurry up and say it, then!” 
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“All light, Scott. In one sentence. We saw yon 
breaking bounds last night.” 

The world stood still. Chaotic visions of utter 
ruin surged in the minds of ‘The Dark Avengers.’ 
The scent of flowers and the gay biid-soug in the 
trees became tinged with unreality. The dark 
bulk of the School ,eemed to sv»ay in upon their 
thoughts. A moment ago thc> had been congra- 
tulating themse]\es on a piece ol work well done. 
Now they knew that one c again they had 
miserablv failed. 

It was I mg', who first tei oveied his voice. 

“You aie telling the lies!" he e\( laimed, 
})assionately . “Y('U ate the bulldogs! You ate 
making false h >ofls *’ 

“Dick and I were at oui window,” inU'iinpted 
Paltdace smoothls. and Stubby remembered the 
flickering glow ih.tt hid wonic'd him on the 
pTe\i()ns inglil. “\Ve s.iw you ,ind .Stott corning 
back from I lie \i)!.i'j;e ' 

‘‘Anti )Ust now, ’ added Dins Diik, “we 
followed von fioin tl c <linnn!-iooni, hid in the 
r liododerKh oi's and '■aw ytui liautling a monkey 
to Sails Andic'vt.,." 

Stnhbv lookc'd him in the ev<’. 

“Arc you going to giM' usawat.’ ’ he asked. 

‘‘You bet!” (cpl'cd Ditty Dirk with a snarl. 
“I hasen't forgotten that lemonade' you squirtc'd 
in iny face. Mt. d’e dd is going to hear how you 
disobeyed orders. This very ajtn noon!" 
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THE SENTENCE 

That evening, in their room, ‘The Dark 
A\Tiigeis’ av^<lited a suminuus horn Mr. Tudd, 
Diity Dkk liad ( anied out his tin eat imtnediately 
after Prayeis aiul it seemed sale to <!-.siime'that 
the tempoiaiy Hoad novs consideiing what 
action to take 

‘'We may be e\|nl!ed,‘’ ' il<l Hem\. 

“Just Etogs and ni';/ lejjlied Stubby “Tow 
didn’t bleak Ixmnds 

“It doesn't maltei. U \ou and Flogs are 
expelled, Ell go, too!" 

Frogs sinilerl. 

“You are the gond (ominde,” he saitl qnietls. 

“Ihit wli> 'should the 1 o.td C' •"! us.’" demanded 
Stubby. “We ran ♦•sj'lain tiiat we did if foi 
MaeS})orian’s Stike. Not ouialves -but to 
prevent ciuelty to a diinib aiiunal " 

“What does the I'oatl <aie!“ Hem, was 
unusually grim. “He's i luel himsell.'’ 

“TlnitNtiue. . . . Cosh, we’n i. a jiropci ttkns!” 

Frogs shrugged. 

“What is your SioUh song.-* ‘ 1 hefe's nac lurk 
about the dwellitig-place.' ’* 

1C7 
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“You\c said it!” Stubby sighed. “Nothing 
comes oft for us. Do you diink we should disband 
‘The Dark Avengers.'*’ ” 

“No. We are trying to do what’s right,” 
argued Henry. “And Simple Simon is always 
telling us about the greatest lesson ol history: 
you know— ‘Right always triumphs in the end.’ ” 

“That’s all veiy well,” replied Stubby. “But 
someiimes the end is a long lime coming.” 

'1 lu ’-e was a knock at the door. Cranwell put 
his lu ad made. 

“Mr. 'lodd wants to see Scott and de la Tour. 
Pronto! (Jonie ou, get running!” 

Hall-an-hour later the new's wa^ out. It went 
like w'ildlue. Lt)w vt)ic<*s djscu.sscd it in the garden, 
in the rjuacls, in the draughty' corndors. It 
floated in the air like an epidemic. A lain-rloud 
rose up behind H<“n C!aladh, chilling the aii and 
bringing to an ( nd the Indian summer. It was a 
symbol of the law and startled mood that came 
upon the Sc hocil. 

Small boys with long faces (unfuled in their 
friends. 

“I say- have you lu'anP” 

“I'll buy it, Stinks.” 

“Scott and de la Tour of the Third — they’re to 
be expelled!” 

“(iosh- what for?” 

“Bieaking bounds.” 

“Horrid shame! Scott’s a decent chap.” 
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“It was Dirty Dick and Paleface who gave 
them away. . . . Look out — here’s a proc.” 

The procs themselves were upset. 

“I’ve a good mind to see Sandy about it,” 
said Cranwell to his second-in-command, as they 
brewed cocoa in their room. 

“You should. Part of your job as Captain of the 
School.” 

“Yes. One can be loyal to Mr. Todd — goodness 
knows I’ve been loyal to him long enough! But 
one’s got to think of the chaps as well.” 

“You bet! And they were only out of bounds for 
a few njinutes— to rescue that monkey. Scott and 
de la Tour are beastly nuisances, but they don’t 
descrv^c to be expelled.” 

“Lucas says he’s going, too. Sir Philip Andrew’s 
won't be pleased about that. His father’s an 
arnba.ssador.” 

“Fcl have a word with Sandy if I were you, 
Cranwell. Can’t do any harm.” 

“I will. Just as soon as I dtmk this cocoa.” 

When the interview took place, however, 
Sandy, though helpful, w’as inclined to be 
pessimistic. 

“The School would like them to have another 
chance — is that what you m* an?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s not as if they broke bounds for 
their own ends.” 

“Nevertheless, it tvas a deliberate breach of 
orders.” 
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“I know, sir. But if the circumstances were 
explained to Mr. Todd --about the monkey I 
mean, sir, and the sores on ns back —he might — er 
— reconsider his decision.” 

“So you want me to do the dirty work, 
Cranwell?” 

“Yes, sir. Well — er -I mean—” 

“.A^ll right. I’ll do iny best. But I can’t promise 
you a thing,” 

Mr. Poniphrev insisted on accompanying his 
friend to see Mr. Forki. Moral supp<irt, he called 
it. 

“Dashed good of yctii, Simon,” said Sandy, 
gratefully. 

“Not at all. Scott, Lucas and dc la Tour have 
caused me more tn^uble than the rest of the 
School put together, but I have to admit I'm 
lather fond of them.” 

“Todd isn't. That’s obvious.” 

“He dislikes them bet a use In' is a bully —a 
dictator.” 

“That’s probably sound ])sychology. . . . Come 
on —let’s beard the lion in his den.” 

But the lion was uni denting. He listened with 
ill-concealed impatience to what the English 
master had to say. Then, w ith a sweep of his thin 
hand, he brushed aside the plea for ctemenc y. 

“And that’s my last word,” he concluded, a 
trifle pompously. “I have uotyet been appointed 
Head, but I am acting as such, and any attempt 
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on your part — or on Pomphrey’s part — to under- 
mine my authority is quite inexcusable.” 

Sandy’s mouth tightened. 

“1 had no intention of trying to undermine 
your authority,’' he retiuned. “Even though you 
were officially Headmaster, I'd still consider it my 
duty to intervene on behalf of Scott and de la 
Tour.” 

“Discipline must be upheld. I warned them 
both-” 

“But, Mr. Todd,” interrupted Sim])]e Simon, 
w'ith surprising courage, “they are good boys, and 
strictly honourable. They an* iriitaiing, I agree; 
but boys of spirit usually are. Their motive for 
breaking bounds waS b.tsicaily good. They have 
never told a He or done a mean action.” 

Sitting behind his desk, the I'oad was smiling. 

“If you have fine' '"d your oration, Pomphrey', 
perhaps you will allow me speak. . . . Scott 
and de la Tftur - and Luca- as well, though he is 
not involved on this ch'( asioi —are rebeb! Rebels, 
I tell you. I will not have rebels in Strathmungo — 
either among the pupils or the ytoff'" 

“If you are iulerring that Mr. Pomphiey and I 
are rebels,” replied Sandy, with diiugercnis calm, 
“you are mistaken. We are iily' trying to make 
you see reason. Every boy in the School -with 
the exception perhaps of Deane and Lovejoy — 
would like Scott and de la Tour to have another 
chance. The staff feel the same. In our opinion 
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expulsion is too severe a penalty for a crime which, 
after all, was committed for a humane purpose,” 

Mr. Pomphrey nodded, blinking behind his 
spectacles. 

“Quite. Quite. Very well put. I entirely agree 
with Mr. Beach.” 

“Do you, Pomphrey!” Mr. Todd’s silky tone 
had an edge of steel. “Remember that I hold 
your future in my hands. I could easily put in an 
adverse report about your work. With your lack 
of qualifications — and at your age — where do you 
think you’d get another post?” 

Simple Simon’s round, chubby face became 
pinched. His hands clasped and -.'nclasped behind 
his back. But when be spoke his voice was 
reasonably steady. 

“I — 1 s dll agree with Mr Beach.” 

Sandy, however, had had enough. 

“Todd,” he said, “you're a contemptible cad!” 

The Toad sprang from his chair. 

'‘’’Wliat! What did you say.-*” 

“You’ie a contemptible cad. What you’ve 
just said proves it.” 

“I — I’ll report you to the (Governors!” 

“I hope you will. Then I’ll be able to forget 
codes and customs and staff loyalties and tell 
them exactly what 1 think of you!” 

The Toad v\'a.s livid with rage. If Sandy had been 
a smaller man, he might have struck him. As it was, 
he restrained himself only with a visible efibrt. 
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“Get out!” he muttered. “Get out, I say! I 
shall run this School in my own way, Beach, 
without advice from you or anyone else. As for 
Scott and de la Tour, I intend to issue an order 
for their expulsion as soon as the Boaid of 
Governors confirm my appointment.” 

“Aren’t you lathei counting your chickens?” 
remaiked Sandy. 

“I'm not afraid of )Wir opposition, if that’s 
wh.il you mean! \ow — get nut!" 

And >0 the sentence stood. 

Senterue of expulsion. ... It was several days 
before Stubby, Henry and I’Yogs fuilv rt alised the 
implications of their punishnaent, for at first the 
idea bad been too inefedible to grasp. But as time 
went on, it began to nag at them like an aching 
tooth. Lines wi*rc all \ cry well; they grumbled and 
got them over and 'orgrit about them. Being 
eouhned to School was hard; hut it was a 
puni.shment which passed an ’ was soon forgotten, 
too. But expulsion- -oxjmlion meant leaving 
Strathmungo ft>r ever. . . , 

Thi.s time the awkwajd sympathy of their 
friends was unrew arding. I’he situation was much 
too .serious. In their thrc'e careless years at the 
School, Stubby, Henry and Frogs had given 
little thought to what Stratiimungo meant to 
them. They had worked and played. They had 
sinned and been sinned against. ‘Suflicient unto 
the day’ had been their motto. They had 
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grumbled about the food and about the masters, 
had sweated and toiled on Ben Caladh and fallen 
off innumerable hoises, muiteiing to themselves; 
they had gone sailing on an autumn evening, 
WTth the sun and wind on their laces; they had 
w'andered in the garden, aware of the scent of 
flowcis. But all these things had been part of an 
ordinal) roiitine and, as such, had appeared of no 
particular value. Now, how'cver, at the prosfiect 
of theii loss, ‘1 lie D<irk Avengers’ began to 
appreciate them fco' the Ivrst time 

Tn apite csl the arguments of his Ineinb, Ihmy 
remained adamant in Ins detision to leave 
Strathinungo if thev did 

“I’ll wuite to mv lat}ier.’''hc told Stubb), “and 
whan vet m bool you and Jbogs go to, I’ll joll) well 
a.sk him to send me thcie But I haven’t given up 
hope )et,’ he added, “The Toad savs he won't 
sign the expulsion ouiei till he’-y in.uie Head, and 
bandy still has a chain e It he gets the job 
evei)ihiTjg will b<- all light ’’ 

But b tubby slmok his head. 

“Doll i won)-- till' 'load will he .ippoinled, 
He’j got lound bit Philip with all his smarmy 
wavs. Sandy’s too horn si." 

“And then," sighed Frogs, “the oider of the 
march for in’'” 

It was Wednesday afleinoon again. ’I hey were 
sitting on a low wall in lioni of the stables, 
looking out across tin* Bay. A rold wind was 
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soughing in the trees behind them, but they were 
in shelter and did not realise how strong it was. 
The sun, hanging above Laggan Point, was 
veiled by a smoky cloud — a sure sign of bad 
weather. 

The fateful me<“ting of the Boai'd of Governors 
was to take place the following day, and their 
thoughts were foeussed steadily on its probable 
outcome. They were no longer confined to the 
School, but the idea of going down to Scliffy 
Mite's with the other boys had been discarded. 
Leinonatie and sweet biscuits would not restore 
iheir peace of mitid; and in any case they were 
anxiovis to avoid (he <utious, jnlving glances of 
llieir fiieuds). • 

The stables were about hfty yards fiom the 
main builditig, and a-, tiny sal there, unhappily, 
th<‘ sountl ot mttsu at se fio.iting .ktoss tlic 
intervening spac<'. ll was.i juiiios choir practising 
in the hall, and they wetc -.in'’';ig the School song: 

Fair Strut ( riun^o /n'/b 'Jitd hrui t, 

Iv thf Htii^hJdnd air > > t'lcai: 

1 0 tfuir binv*v nou .’fv rz-r/'C 
(hn sonit oj loi> and /’itn:'n d’lt. 

> 

I'he nlu^ic vvas basetl on the i » ve (.)i' 117// JTc No 
Conte Bad Joain?, and somehow, combined with 
the simphy haunting words, it made both Stubby 
and Ficzgs think oftlnii paicnt>. 

Stubby wasn’t Jiftaid ol his father and mother; 
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but a lump came to his throat as he imagined 
their initial shocked surprise at the news of his 
expulsion and their subsequent efforts to conceal 
their disappointment. They wouldn’t nag him 
with futile recriminations; but his own feeling 
that he had disgraced them, that he had let them 
down, would be none the less bitter. In one 
respect he was glad they wt're far away in 
Rhodesia: it would be easier to tell them what had 
happened in a letter than face to face. In another 
wav he longed at this time lor the comfort of their 
ncarnes.s -espcaialls the nearness of his moth<*r, 
though he starccK admittec.! this even to himself. 

Frogs thought of his lather -a big, lonel\ man 
living in exih* m (llasgow;‘ an undemonstrative 
man, apparc-ntly absorbed in his w'ork as a P'rench 
lecturer at the I’niseiatv. But Frogs knew that 
since the dc'ath ot Ins inotlier. his father’s deep^'st 
interest had bem cenlied in hnn.self. His un- 
swerving pirrfxrsc' liad been to sec tire lor his son 
the best eclucatiorr Scotland had to olfer, within 
his means; and Strathmnngo, with its small fees 
and fine traditions, had hlled the bill. If he were 
expelled, his lather would not only be grievously 
hurt; he would also be forec-d to scrimp and save 
to ensure his further eduealion. 

For the first tinre, p' lhaps, knowledge of 
wiiat they erwed to theii people' stirred in the 
minds of tire two boys, adding to their unhappi- 
ness at the idea of leaving StiathmungC). As the 
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junior choir began the chorus of the School song, 
Stubby tried to expicss his thoughts. 

“It’s kind of hard,” he giowJcd, “to think of 
saying goodbye to Straihmungo.” 

“Ah, ouj." Frogs’ eyt's \v<'-e on the white- 
flecked Bay. “It has been pleasant here. The 
horses, the sailing, the mountain climbing. 
Sandy and Simple Simon ” He broke oil and 
shook his head. “A'ow — I c annoi put it into words.” 

“The School song sort of sums it up,” suggested 
llenr)', who knew exactlv what his friend- were 
feeling. 

The junior choir w'ere (niishing the last 
chorus. Stubby’s thin, ficcklcd lace grew sombre. 

“I nev’^er really understood w'hat it meant before. 
The birds in the wood, the jiuiple mountain, 
the sea down there. . .” 

As he looked towau the Bay, his whole body 
became stiff and te..'se. His expiession changed. 
He blurted out; “See that bo *! Yonder --under 
Laggan Point!” 

His companions tinned in the direction of his 
pointing aim. They saw one of the School 
dinghie.s wallowing in the choppy waves. Its 
broken mast leaned over sideways, dipping the 
sail in the wMler. 

“Must have been caught in a squall 1” exclaimed 
Henry. “I can sec people in it, too. Gosh — it’s 
drifting on to the Boiler Reef!” 

Stubby leaped ofi the wall. 
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“Bet you no one else has spotted it. You can't 
see the Boiler Rceffrom the village. . . . Gome on, 
chaps. If we take horses we should be at the jetty 
in live minutes. We’ll use the big motor-boat.” 

“Can we leach the dinghy in time, though?” 
panted Henry, as they ran towards the stables. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE BOILER REEF 

The way from the bthool to the jetty was 
down a steep woodland path ,ind then straight 
across the sliorc. In their headlong, bareback 
ride, the boys met no one. 

Luckily the big grneial purposes motor-boat, 
Strathmungo's Ptidc, had not yet been taken in for 
the winter. She lay beside the jetty, rubbing her 
port gun’le against ,a patch of slimy green 
seaweed. Stubby, Henry and Frogs jumped off 
their horses, tied them hurriedly to a paling 
outside the boat-hou.^e and raced towards her. 
The wind was whining across the Rinns of Laggan, 
whipping spray and sand into their faces. 

Once aboard. Stubby took charge. He had a 
natural mechanical bent and in any case had 
often handled this particular Kelvin engine. 

“Here — hold the choke out. Frogs. Full out! 
ril crank her up.” 

“Which — which is the choke^” 

“There — at the side, you silly ass!” 

He swung the starting handle. The engine 
coughed, spluttered, then settled down to a 
steady throb. 
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“Let in the choke. Frogs — slowly now. That's 
it. Cast off, Henry!” 

Standing by the tiller, Stubby leaned forward, 
let in the clutch and adjusted the throttle. 
Stralhmurigo's Pride curt-sietl, dipped and pointed 
her slim nose in the direction of Laggan Point. 

Once outside the shelter of the jetty, the boys 
felt hei lift and bwerve. The shallow, vicious 
wavf’s were coming towards the port bow, 
tending TO drive her siiorcwards, and Stubby had 
to li'ic all his skill to maintain a rouise. It suddenly 
occnricd to him that they had forgotten to look 
at the pctiol-tank; but when Henry did .so, on 
instnu tions. he annouuc ed that it was half-full. 

Crouching on the botum-boards, Fiogs took 
over the throttle, while Stubby concentrated on 
steeling. The tiller butked in his hand like a live 
thing; but he kept the bow' of Strathmungo' f Pride 
steadily pointing tow'urds the crippled dinghy, 
now plunging and yawing in the surf w'hich 
surroundeil tlu' Boiler Reef. Henry knelt amid- 
ships, stating for’aid. His usually sleek fair hair 
was ruflled ami unkempt. liis eyes, behind 
spray-dimmed glasst's, were bright with anxiety, 
for he knew that if once the small boat struck, its 
occupants would almost certainly be drowned in 
the turmoil of white water. 

The Boilci Reel was .scarcely a mile from the 
jetty, but to the b' the journey seemed endless. 
In point of fat t it took only about ten minutes. 
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The wind seemed to push the waves higher as 
the dark cliffs of Laggan Point loomed up in 
front. Frogs, his fingers on the throttle-lever, 
was thrown forward again against the engine- 
cowling. fiis right slu>ulder was badly bruised, 
but he scarcely no(iced it. Stubby clung with one 
hand to the slern-shects and with the other to the 
tiller, balancing precariously. Neither of them 
paid the slightest at(enti(»n to anything except 
the job on hand. But Henry, having nothing to do, 
was more aware of theii suriountlings.. He saw 
Ben Claladh, huge and purjile on their tight; he 
saw the School sv\ aying like a grey dot among the 
green; he saw the yellow .shoie, which had 
suddenly become peopled with tiny figures 
racing for the jetty. As he gripped the gua’le and 
suflcred flying sjiray to soak his clothes, it occurred 
to him vaguely that their attempt at rcsCue was 
going to have an auviience. Someone mu^st have 
seen what was happening from the School. 

'I’licy were getting nearci The roar of the sea 
on the Boiler Reef had become cleaiK audible 
amid the sounds of the motor-boat’s passage. 
Henry wiped his glasses. He 'aw the two figures 
in the dinghy waving franiicalh ; md at last he 
thought he rccogni.sed then» 

“It’s a girl-- anti .i small Ooy!” he shouted to 
his friends. “I believe it's Sally and Midge. And 
there's MaeSporran, tot), clinging to the stump 
of the mast!” 



Leating thmi io dnjt htlpl^'ssL} on the boiler lecj. . . 


Stubby iioddtd, \\asiinti; no eiiftgy on .su{)f‘r- 
fluous spi:‘(fii. H( Lik'w that Midgo had gone to 
sec Mat Spoil an aftei luncli. He and Sall\ must 
ha\e decided to Like the monkey for a sail. It was 
fairly calm a.shoie — especially at Stralhniungo 
I..odge under Ben Caladh — and they probably 
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hadn’t realised it was so choppy in the Bay. A 
squall loosed off by the rising wind had caught 
them unawares, breaking the slender mast and 
leaving them to drift helplessly on to the Boiler 
Reef. . . . 

Frogs looked up from the engine. 

“jV/a Joi!"' he gasped. “Will we teach them in 
time?” 

“It’s going to be a near thing,” returned 
Stubby, his face pale and absorbed. “But as long 
as w'e don’t diilt ('n to the Boiler Reef ourselves, 
there’s just a (hanet. . . . C’-an vou re\ her up a 
little?” 

The Ftench b(jy shook his head. 

“i'he throttle is w’iic open.” 

"All right. We'll try to come round between the 
dinghy anti the Reef.” 

Tliey could see Sa’ly rnd Midge quite plainly 
now, as the dinghy swung up and do\\n in the 
creaming wa\<s. Sal)\ had on a mackintosh. A 
blue ribbon in bet hair had ( onie loose and was 
fluttering like a distress pennant. Midge wore an 
oilskin coat v\hich flajiped about him like the 
w'ings of a bat. His attention seemed to be 
divided anxiously betweeir the appre idling motor- 
boat and (he chattering monkey on the mast. 
Sally was shouting desperately to the boys, hands 
cupped to her moutli, but the sound of her voice 
w'as whisked away on the turbulent wind. 

As Stubby changed course to circle in behind 
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the floundering dinghy, he caught sight of the 
Boiler Reef itself for the first time — a jagged row 
of black rocks alternately rising above and falling 
beneath the furious waves. It was like the teeth 
of some great sea-monster, ready to snap at the 
Uttle dinghy, which already was within only a 
few yards of it. For a moment Stubby’s heart 
failed him; then he leaned hard on the tiller, and 
Strathmungo' s Pride swung round and made straight 
for the narrow, spray-filled gap between the 
dinghy and the Reef. 

“Okay, Sally!” he yelled. “Here we come!” 

His plan was simple. He would run alongside 
the small boat, [)ut a lope aboard and then try to 
to\V it out of danger in the direction of the open 
sea. The question was, could Strathmungo' s Pride 
drag them all clear of the sut king current? 

“Henry!" he rapped out. “When wc run along- 
side, jump into the dingh> with that rope and 
make fast.” 

“Right-oh!” 

“And keep the throttle full open, Frogs — all 
the time.” 

“Om.” 

They were ten yards away now. Strathmungo''! 
Pride bucked and swerved and .shook herself. 
Spray flew high over her bows. The dinghy was 
hurtling up and down like a .swing at a circus. 
They could see the white fares of Sally and 
Xiidge. They could sec MaeSporran staring at 
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them from the splintered mast with a look of 
almost human anxiety. 

Sally’s voice came to them. 

“Oh, Stubby — hurry, hurry!” 

Henry had secured the motor-boat’s painter 
to a ring-bolt in the stern. Now he stood amid- 
ships, with the rope coiled on his arm, waiting. 
Stubby let Strathmungo' <: Pride rise to a nasty, 
broken wave. Then he thrust at the tiller and she 
swooped down on the dinghy. 

“Look out for the bump!” he yelled. “Now 
then, Henry!” 

The two boats crashed together. Henry put 
his foot on the gun’le, leaped and entered the 
dinghy with a thuipp that jarred every tooth in 
his head. Stumbling against Sally, he thrust the 
end of the painter through a ring-bolt in the bow 
and made a double knot. 

Behind him, Sally was dumb; but Midge and 
his monkey both chattered incoherently. 

Meanwhile, Strathmungo' s Pride liad slid past 
the dinghy, and as she drew ahead the painter 
jerked taut. Stubby glanced behind him. He saw 
Henry crouched in the dinghy’s bow, Sally and 
Midge at his back, the boiling savagery of the 
Reef immediately astern. 

“Keep her going, Frogs!” he exclaimed. “Pul! 
out the choke a little.” 

As the strain came on, the steady throb of the 
engine changed to a slow, uneasy throb. The 
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painter thrummed like a telephone wire. Stubby 
glanced behind again. 

Henry yelled; “We’ie still drifting in!” 

The cruel black rocks were close astern -even 
closer than a moment before. Every time the 
motor-boat lifted to a wave, Stubby could feel the 
jerk of the undertow pulling lier back. He 
realised that the weight of the dinghy was 
proving too much foi the engine. 

He came to a sudden decision. 

“We’ll let the dinghy go, Henry, and try to 
save ourselves. I’ll turn and come alongside again. 
You must all climb aboard here!” 

Strathviun<’o'<! Pride s[>un tound, heaving and 
struck the dinghy bjoadside., 

“Come on, SaPy—be quick!” shouted Stubby. 

She hesif.itcd, one haiul on the plunging 
gun’le. 

“Oh, dear, \ve’Il be di owned!’ 

“Don’t be wet! Come on!” 

She set her teeth. She sprang across two feet of 
white water and sprawled inelegantly on the 
bottom-boards of the motor-boat. But next 
moment she was on her feet again, desperately 
ashamed of her temporary panic. As she got up 
and leaned panting against the cowling of the 
engine, Midge, with MacSporian in his arms, 
landed beside her. Then came blenry, jumping 
like a gazelle as the two boats swung apart. 

“Cut the painter!” shouted Stubby. 
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Henry got out his penknife and did as he was 
told, just as the stern of the dinghy touched the 
Boiler Reef, Then Stubby swung Strathmungo's 
Pride out to sea. 

Kneeling beside the c ontrols, Frogs was pressing 
on the throttle-lever, coaxing every ounce of 
power fiom the engine. Would they be able to 
escape from the current, now' that they weic no 
longer burdened by the dinghy ' 

For a w'hile it seemed as if they were making 
no progress. Only half-a-do/cn yards away, the 
dinghy was lilting and laihiig against one angry 
tooth of rock; and <ili at onte tiny saw it split 
along the keel and begin to bieak up 
Sally’s c\cs Idled Mih hoiror, 

“Oh, Stubby -w( 'll lie on the toi ks, too*” 

“Shut up!” he exclaimed, then added, tersely: 
“Excuse my language!" 

Piescntly, to his ’ute we lelni. he realwed that 
they w'erc slowly pubing out hom tlic Reef. 

“'Fhcie you are, Sally*' he sheuted. “You’re 
sale now We’re ,'anung*' 

She watched the swiilmg walet gradually 
recede astern, Slie clem bed hit hinds. Her face 
was streaked with sjnay, lici han m disorder. Her 
mackintosh had a long teat down one side. She 
looked ail OSS at Slabbv. 

“I’m sons I 'vas staled,” she said, 
humbly. 

He giinned. 
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“Don’t blame you. But I knew it would be all 
right. . . . How’s MacSporran, Midge?” 

“Fine. He knows we’re safe. Look at him 
smiling!” 

They were in quieter water now, though the 
waves were still choppy and Strathmungo’ i Pride 
shivered and plunged as she headed back towards 
the boat-house. Frogs still kept the throttle full 
open, for they were all soaking wet and he had 
a vague feeling that the sooner they got into dry 
clothes the better. 

As they approached the jetty they could see it 
crowded with people. Sally was sui prised. The 
monkey chattered amiabh and pointed. 

Heniy grinned, “'riiat''' it/ MaeSporran. Belua 
multoium capitum the mon‘«ter with many heads. 
In other woids, ih-^ mob'” 

“I can see Dad'” exclaimeil Sally. “And Sandy 
and Simple Simon. And scores of boys.” 

Frogs squeezed some water oai of his dripping, 
curly hail. 

“It is a committee of reception!” he chuckled. 

But Stubhv wasn’t so sure. 

“More tiouble, if you ask me! I expect they’ll 
want us to pay for the dinghy or something!” 

He eased the tillei, and as kings shut the 
throttle and disengaged the clutch, he brought 
Strathmungo’ i Prnk alongside the jetty with a 
pardonable flourish. 
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That evening, Stubby, Henn arivl Frogs were 
invited to Strathmungo Lodge. Sally, very 
unwillingly, had been put to bed to recover from 
hei cxpeiieni c, but Sir Phili}) Ininself, with old- 
lashtojitd hospiCtht) , enicitanied the }Kn« m his 
study Half-a-dozen bottks of Umonade, a pile 
of (.hiHolate bl^^.lHts, t\\tl\e fluih meringues and 
a large seed caU* <btgan f i disappear with 
astonishing rapidity 

Sir Philip bianied 

“Have aiiothei jneit ol take, de ia Toui. Don’t 
stand on teitmtm> ” 

"'Alnci hien, monsuut mas,nifique’ It eva- 

porates in ihe mouth ” 

'Wielts in the mouth,” Her ry cone, ted him 

“Ah, 0U1 pardon''' 

“Good show!” cJiu< kiec) 'sii Philip. “Glad our 
baking IS appieciatfd b) a r*r.ithman. . . Seri- 

ously though,” he went on, bciojiiing slightly 
pompous with enibari issmerii, “I tan't begin to 
thank )OU for- -for saving my daughtti’s life.” 

Stubby gulped a hagment of meiingue. He 
looked surprised 

189 
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“It was nothing, sir,” he said, attempting to 
dismiss the subject. 

“Nothing!” exclaimed his host. “It was a 
tremendous performance! We saw most of what 
happened from the jetty, and Sally tells me you 
were all — ^wonderful!” 

Frogs grinned. 

“Sally makes the exaggeration! It was — what 
you call? — the only thing to do. . . . Please, may I 
have a chocolate bisc uit?” 

“Certainly! As many as you like.” Sir Philip 
cleared liis throat and became pompous again. 
“Trouble is, you boys arc toc> modest. In my 
opinion, you have uphc^ld the traditions of the 
School magnificently. You •have shown that you 
have courage — ‘courage in the hour of danger.’ ” 
He smiled as he saw them blush and fidget. Quite 
obviously their one* desire was to forget what had 
happened and enjoy their meal. But he would not 
forget — would never forget that moment on the 
jetty as he watched Strathmungo' s Pride fighting lier 
way clear of the Boiler Reef. “By the way,” he 
added, “what’s this I hear about you being in 
danger of expulsion, Scott — ^you and de la Tour? 
Mr. Beach mentioned it this afternoon.” 

Stubby’s appetite received a check. 

“It’s quite true, sir,” he replied, in a low voice. 

“But what have you done to deserve it —you of' 
all people?” 

Heniy put down his lemonade glass. He 
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adjusted his spectacles and spoke like an expert 
witness at a trial. 

“Sir- -would you allow me to explain?” 

“Of course. Garry on, my boy.” 

“You may remember, sir, Scolt and de la Tour 
and I were confined to School for bringing a horse 
on to the stage at the Concert?” 

“Ah, yes, yes — a most unfortunate incident!” 

“While wc were confined to School, young 
Ferguson of the First got MaeSporran from his 
parents in Africa.” 

“MaeSporran?” 

“A monkey, sir.” 

“Good heavens — not another! Sally seems to 
have acquired one, too. ’ 

“It’s the same monkey, sir.” 

“The same monkey? Extraoi dinary 1” 

“MacNiven the gamekeeper was looking after 
him, but he turned out be very cruel, so we 
decided to kidnap him, the monkey I mean, 
sir 

“But good Lord! Couldn’t Ferguson have put 
the case to Mr. Todd?” 

“Ferguson did, sir. But Mr. Todd refused to do 
anything about it.” 

“Indeed!” Sir Philip’s eyebrows shot upwards; 
then a thoughtful expression appeared on his 
tanned and weatherbeaten face. 

“Go on, Lucas,” he said quietly. 

“Well, sir, Scott and de la Tour broke bounds 
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one night, rescued MacSporran and handed him 
over to Sally." 

“M’m. So that’s where he came from! I was 
under the impression that she had found him in 
the woods.” 

Frogs decided to improve the shining hour. 

“She has been most kind lo him, monsieur. An 
angel of mercy." 

A smile tv\ itched f)ne corner of Sir Philip’s 
mouth. 

“I should hesitate to apply such a description 
to rny daughter!'’ he rejiuirked, drily. “However 
— I do admit shu ’'i good with animals." 

“Mr. I’odd would never have known anything 
about it." continued Henry, “only Deane and 
Lenejoy saw Scott and de la Tour coming in at 
thiee o’ clock iu the metrniug, and they split- I 
mean, they gave the show away, sir.” 

“I .see. Ihd you explain all this to Mr. Todd?" 

“Yc'S, vsir." 

“And he still threatens to expel Scott and de la 
Tour?" 

“He said that as soon as he is made Head of 
Stiathmungo- aftei your meeting tomorrow, 
sir— he will give the necessary orders." 

Sir Phili]) frowned He smoothed his small 
moustache. 

“A curiems situation!" he said, finally. “Very 
curious indeed ! I must make some inquiries. . . . 
In the meantime, boys, leaving aside this — er — 
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rather delicate matter, I should like to say again 
how much I am indebted to you all. Is there 
anything — within reason, of course — that I could 
do for you in return?” 

There was a short silence. Stubby found both 
Henry and Frogb staring at him with peculiar 
intensity. Frogs’ shoe hacked his shin under the 
table, while Henry’s lips Ibrmed the words: 

Facta non verba."' 

Sir Philip obaerved the by-play. 

“Is there something?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” Stubby was hesitant, “tliere /i, 
actually.” 

“Tell me, then.” 

“Please excuse us, sir, but -but we were hoping 
you’d make Mi. Beach Headmaster.” 

“What!” Sir Philip puffed out his cheeks, 
coughed and looked extremely uncomfortable. 
“Ah hum! Now really, Scott. , 

“I’m very sorry, r.' 

“Oh -er- vlon't apof^gise But- -these allairs, 
you know. Not loi dist us.sic" between you and me. 
Mattel foi the t^hncinors. . . . Truth to idl, I 
didn't realise ei- ” li<* broke off suddenh and 
lose fiom tlic table “ \wkard situation!” he 
muttered. “Dashetl awkward .sittiation. Now -er 
- don’t you think it*s time ^ou wtie getting back 
to School.”’ 

The boys agreed. They had done theii best to 
implement the vows of ‘The Dark Avengers,’ 
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and any further conversation with their host 
would be an anti-climax. Besides, the bottles and 
plates were now empty. 

“Thank you very much for the cakes and 
lemonade, sir,” said Stubby, as Sir Philip 
accompanied them to the front door. 

“Don’t mention it, my- dear boy! Glad to see 
you all at any time. ... By the way, would you 
find Mr. Beach when you get back? Tell him I 
want to see him. At once.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Goodnight, then. And — cr — I shall never 
forget what happened this afternoon.” 

Two hours later the boys were in bed. The 
light had been switched dif. Outside, the w'ind 
had fallen, and it had begun to rain. They could 
hear the patter on the roof and a slow gurgling in 
the rones. 

Frogs sighed. 

“I am so disturbed about tomorrow! I w'ill not 
sleep for hours,” he said. 

“You’ll be snoring in five minutes,” replied 
Stubby. *T know you!” 

“Ah, non -I do not make the snore!” 

“Don’t be wet! You make a noise like Krakatoa 
— that volcano Simple Simon was telling us about. 
Doesn’t he, Henry?” 

“Worse, if anything.” 

“All the same, Frogs, 1 know how you feel.” 
Stubby lay back against the pillows. “I just hope 
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we haven’t done Sandy any more harm with 
Sir Philip.” 

“I don’t think so,” returned Henry, judicially, 
“The old boy sounded kind of gruff and abrupt, 
but — why did he send for Sandy?” 

“That is what makes the puzzle for me,” said 
Frogs yawning. “More than a puzzle — a mystery!” 

Henry turned on his side, tucking the blankets 
below his chin. 

“If Sandy /r made Head, Stubby, you and 
Frogs won’t be expelled. That’s certain.” 

“Yes. But what hope has Sandy got?” 

“You never know'. Sir Philip had a funny look 
in his eye tonight. ‘Aw'kward situation! Dashed 
awkward situation!’ E.emcmber? . . . I think he 
was surprised when I told him about the Toad 
refusing to do anything for MacSporran,” 

“Don’t start kidding yourself, Henry!” 

“I shan’t. . , . However, the Governors’ meeting 
is tomorrow morning. We’ll know the worst 
then.” 

“I bet it is the woist, too!” yawned Stubby. 
“In a way I shan’t be sori\ to leave, if the Toad 
is made Headmaster.” 

There was a low rumbling from the direction of 
Frogs’ bed. 

“Krakatoa in eruption,” said Henry. 

In the dark Stubby grinned to himself. 

“Good old Frogs!” he murmured, sleepily. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE NEW HEADMASTER 

The next day was one never to be forgotten in 
the annals of Strathmungo. There were no classes 
in the morning, and while the Governors debated 
in the library, most of the boys were at the village, 
or on the shore, or riding in the sports field. After 
lunch, according to custom, everyone was to 
foregather in the hall, to v^4elcome the new Head. 

Stubby, Henry and Frogs remained in School. 
They were nervous and excited, and Midge, 
trying to comfort tlicm, was told b> Stubby to go 
and bury himself. At about eleven o’ clock, when 
the Governors had been in session for half-an- 
hour, they approached the open windov\ ol the 
library, which looked out on the senior (|uad. 
They stood a little to one side, leaning negligently 
against a water-butt, apparently absorbed in 
scholarly meditation but in fact straining their 
ears to make out what the men in the room were 
saying. 

As they listened, the murmur of voices crys- 
tallised. 

“And I base my conclusions, gentlemen, on the 

196 
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solid foundation of Mr. Todd’s scholastic achieve- 
ments. He is an honours graduate in Mathematics, 
a Bachelor of Science and a Bachelor of Education. 
Such degrees show him to be a man of application 
and character — a man likely to impart his own 
mental discipline on the pupils under his control. 
He is also senior to any other master in 
Strathrnungo. I move, therelbre, that Mr, Hector 
Todd be appointed.” 

The boys did not recognise this voice, nor the 
one that followed. 

"Mr. Chairman, I second the motion. We 
cannot afford to take risks. .Mr. I’odd has 'put his 
hand to the plough and hub a iii m grip of the 
helm, (jentlemcn, do pot let us change horses in 
mid-stream!” 

Henry muttered '•omethlug scoinful about 
mixed metaphors; but Fjogs’ eyes rolled and 
Stubby’s expression becaint; one of acute 
pessimism. 

Then came the -,iulf accents ol' Sir Philip 
Andrews. 

“Centlcmcn, wc have f - o proposals for the 
vacant hcadmaslership, one in hr- oia of Mr. 
Alexander Beach, the oih<*r in favour of Mr. 
Hector Todd. Both duly seconded. Before putting 
the matter to the vote, 1 should like, as your 
Chairman, to say a few words.” 

“Good idea, Sir Philip,’ someone remarked. 
“You know both men better than any of us.''* 
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“Yes. And my personal choice- — arrived at, I 
may say, only recently — my personal choice has 
been based on a study of their respective methods 
of obtaining discipline. The question I put to 
myself was this. Who is likely to get the best out of 
courageous, high-spirited boys — the man who 
rules hai'shly with a rod of iron, or the man who 
inspires respect and aflcction by means of his own 
high standard of conduct and by his sympathetic 
understanding of the motives which animate a 
boy? . . . Now, gentlemen,” he said, “we will 
take a vote.” 

There was mov<“mt'nt, a buzz of conversation 
and a rustling of papers inside the room. Scarcely 
daring to bieathe, ‘The Djirk Avengers’ began to 
edge closer to the window. But just at that 
moment — to their intense chagrin — there was a 
sound of voicj^s, and Craawell and his second-in- 
command came stj oiling into the quad, some 
twenty yards awas. Frogs groaned; but it was 
obvious that only one course of action remained 
open to them. Unwillingly, therefore, guilt 
shining on their fact s, they moved away from the 
water-butt, tr\ing to ignore the curious and 
suspicious glances of the two senior boys. 

They went into the garden and paced gloomily 
up and down. In spite of what they had heard, 
they were still completely in the dark concerning 
the GovernoTs’ final decision; and their main topic 
of conversation was Cranwell’s ‘snoopiness.’ One 
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minute more of ]^rivacy and tin y might now have 
known their fate. . . . 

Suddenly they heaid a })attcr of hasty fc'T, and 
Midge, his hair llojjping over his eyes, his face 
pinched with dismay , came t tinning towards them. 

“I — I say!” he gasped. ‘‘Tlie Governors have 
finished their meeting. They’ve simt for Mr. Todd.” 

‘'"Faibleu!" criotl Fiogs. “'I’hey have made the 
choice, then? The Toad is Headmaster?” 

“1 don't know, lint it looks like it — sending 
for him.” 

Henry sighed, 

’"''Fama bijtlix. llnhaj'«py ik'wsI” 

“You’ve said it!” St,ihbv’s voice was straugtly 
flat. “Oh, well thanks foi telling us, .'^liKlge. 
Now, beat it. You don’t want to be seen with 
chaps who arc going to be expelled.” 

Midge was on the ptant of n-ars. 

“That doesn’t matter. All the chaps in the 
First know you don't deseivc it. I told them. .And 
anyway, peihaps Alt. Todd will be so happy 
he’ll let you off.” 

“Don’t be wet!” replied Stubby, with a hollow 
laugh. “The very fust thing he’ll do is to givT ns 
our marching ortlers.” 

“So long, then,” fjuavered Midge. “I —I’ll tell 
Mat Sjionan. He’ll be jolly sad, too.” 

Henry suiv'cyed the smal' retreating figure. 

“The child is quite upset!’* he observed. 

“Not half so upset as I am!” returned Stubby. 
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“Look here,” he went on, grimly, “what about 
‘The Dark Ax engeis’ showing the Toad they have 
a sting in their tail?” 

“A sting?” inquired Henry. 

“Yes. In about half-an-hour the Toad will send 
for Frogs and me — to tell us we’ve been expelled. 
New then, you knew' that cupboard in his room — 
where he keeps the parcels?” 

“Oui — what about it?” said Frogs. 

“When he’s finished jawing us, he’ll go to that 
cupboaid---to get our repot t cards. What if a 
bucket of water fell on his head as he opened it?” 

Frogs grinned. 

“It would be supfrbe — magnijique!’^ 

“T see what you mean,’’ said Henry, quietly. 
“While he’s in the library with the Governors we 
go to his room, fix the bucket behind the cup- 
board door- and await developments.”’ 

Stubby' nodded. 

“It will serv'e him right. And as we’re going to be 
expelled at any rate, it doesn’t matter what we do.” 

“V'ou mean, in for the penny in for the pound 
avoirdupois.^” said Frogs. 

“The pound sterling,” amended Stubby. “Yes. 
I'hat’s what 1 mean. You needn’t help us unle.ss 
you like, Henry. You aren’t being — ” 

“Do you think I’d jolly well desert you now!” 
interrupted his friend, indignantly. 

“All right. Good old Henry!” Stubby grinned. 
“Come on, there’s a bucket in the boot-locker.” 
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Five minutes si^fTiced to complete the anange- 
ments. Filled with water from a ground-floor 
lavatory, the bucket was placed on the top shelf 
of the cupboard, the handle being secured to a 
staple by a length of string. 1 hen it was balanced 
on the edge of the shelf, so that when the door 
opened it would immediately fall and up out its 
load of water before, the string tightened. When 
they had finished, Stubby, Hen-y and Frogs 
retiicd to their room, ‘to await developments.’ 

It was Chanwcll ’.vho brought the expected 
summons shortly after twelve o’ clock. There was 
an odd, humorous glint in his eye. 

“The new Head w.irts to s<"c you in his study, 
Scott. Right away. Von and de la Tour. And 
Lucas.” 

“All right. . . . What are you smiling about, 
Cranwell.^” 

“Never mind. Get running!” 

Cioing downstairs they were m.t altogether 
unhappy. Tlie crisis nad come at last, and in one 
w'ay it w'as a relief. Jiesidcs, the Toad was going to 
find out that he didn't iiold (,d the cards. 

“What does he want me for?” muttered Henry, 
as they approached the fatal door. 

“Can’t tell you that,” replied Stubby. “But 
anyway you’re jolly lucky. You’ll fee tiie water 
coming dowm on his head aft all!” 

Frogs knocked; but at li.>'st theie w'as nm 
answer. Stubby shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Pretending he’s deaf — as usual. Try again.” 

This time a voice called out: “Come in!” 

“Gosh!” whispered Henry. “That’s Sandy.” 

Stubby frowned. 

“I expect the Toad’s giving him a lecture about 
something. . . . Let’s go in.” 

But when they entered and closed the door 
behind them, Sandy was seated by himself behind 
the desk. 

“Ah, the three musketeers!” he smiled, leaning 
back in his chair. 

“Er --excuse me, sir,” said Stubby, “we came 
to see the Head. He sent for us.” 

“Qiiite right, Scott. You’re speaking to 
him now.” r 

It was a dramatic moment. In the silence the 
boys could hear a faint hiss from the coals burning 
in the grate. The announcement was so 
unexpected, so full ot joyous implications, that 
for a moment they could scarcely take it in. It was 
like coming out of a dark wood only to be dazzled 
and blinded by the sun. Frogs’ mouth fell open. 
Stubby sighed, though the happiness surging in 
his heart was tempered by a twinge of uneasiness 
— uneasiness not unconnected with a bucket. . . . 

Henry blurted out: “You— you mean you’re 
the new Head, sir?” 

“Yes. Sorry if you’re disappointed!” 

“Gosh — no! We’re not disappointed, sir.” 

Frogs found his tongue. 
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“We are overjoyed!” he cried, waving his 
hands. “It is the best news we have heard in a 
month of Sabbath days!” 

“Thank you very much,” grinned Sandy, “But 
why should you all look so surprised?” 

“You see, sir,” explained Stubby, awkwardly, 
“young Ferguson told us that the Governors had 
sent for Mr. Todd, and —well — ” 

“A misunderstanding, eh.'”’ Sandy leaned 
forward, resting his elbows on the desk which had 
now been cleared of algebra books. “I sent for you 
as soon as possible,” he went on, ‘ so as to put your 
minds at rest. I discussed the matter with Sir 
Philip Andrew's, and we hiive decided that Scott 
and dc la Tour should Vot be ex])elled‘.” 

“Oh, gosh!” bieathed .Stubby involuntarily, 
while Frogs’ eyes expiessetl iris pent-up gratitude. 

“As for you, Lucas,” Sandy continued, “I 
don’t suppose )oiril want to leave .Strathmungo, 
now that your frieinK are staving?” 

“No, sir. No, indeed. . . 

“( jood.” Sandy became more brisk and 
business-like. “But I hc)pe Vv)u all lealise that m 
acting as you did, you diseived to be punisned. 
And I warn you, as Headin<ist('t of Strathmungo T 
may not be so lenient in future! Rules are made 
to be obeyed. . . . Agreed?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Stubby, r idetly. 

Sandy seemed to consider the answer satis- 
factory. He looked squarely at the boys. 
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“But I know that if you put your minds to it, 
you can be an example of good conduct to the 
whole School. I am depending on each one of you 
to show such an example.” 

“We’ll do our best, sir,” replied Stubby, 
groping for words. “But — er — it’s dillicult to be 
good all the lime. I mean- -sometimes things go 
wrong, sir, when you’re trying to do your best.” 

The new Head smiled. It was an honest 
opinion, honestly expressed. 

“I know, Scott! But allowances can be made 
for that kind of thing.” His smile suddenly faded, 
and he spoke with some canicstnfss. “When you 
grow up, you'll discover that it’s not what a man 
does that icaily counts. It’ii the nuUivc behind it. 
Why he does it. That’s the important fac tor.” He* 
paused, then (.ontinued: “(.)nc othci thing. 1 
bc'lieve there’s bee n lather a feud going on between 
you thiee and Deane and Lovejoy. Am I right.-*” 

“Er- ves, sir,” admitted Stub!>y. 

“Well— -it must stop! Fve sent lor them -” A 
knock sounded at the door. “ That should be them 
now. . . .Come in!” 

Dirty Dick and Palelace looked uncasv; and 
when they saw ‘The Dark Avengers’ their urn-asi- 
ness changed to acute anxiety. Dirty Dick 
thrust a lock of dark hair liatk from his forehead 
and shuffled his feet. Paleface Icjokc-d fuitively 
about the room as if seeking a chance of escape - 
at the fire, at the window, at the closed 
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cupboard: everywhere but at the Head and 
the other boys. 

Sandy fixed them with a none too friendly 
stare. 

“Now, Deane, you, loo, Lovejoy, I don’t like 
your methods. I suipeef that one of^ou blew the 
whistle whicli wrecked the Ckmcert; and I know 
it was Deane who told Mr. I'odd about Scott and 
de la Tour breaking bounds.” 

“I — I thought it was mv duty, sir,” murmured 
Dirtv Dick. 

“Was that really your motive' Or was it to get 
vour own back on Scott and In’s fi tends?” ' 

“Well -cr-” 

“Exactly. The sairv? motive as made you blow 
the whistle during Lucas’s play.” 

Paleface screwed uji his courage. 

“That was my fault, sir,” he said, in a low voice. 

“You mean, you blew the whistle, laiveioy?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

For a moment Sc,.iii\’s expression softened. 

“Tm glad you can tell the truth at any rate. . . . 
But the point is — I don’t ant any more of this 
nonsense! You and Deane arc going to shake 
hands with Scott. Lucas and de la Tour, here and 
now. And I warn you all” — here Sandy glanced 
at each of the boys in turn and frowned in quite a 
devastating way — “I warn you that if you don’t 
live peaceably together in lu<ure, it’s going to be a 
sad day for all concerned. Is that understood ?” 
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Dirty Dick and Paleface willingly accepted the 
terms. I'hey had been afraid of what might 
happen to them, if, as they suspected, Scott and 
de la Tour were no longer in danger of being 
expelled, and had come prepared for far worse 
trouble than this. 

‘The Dark Avengers,’ too, signified their 
intention of keeping the bargain. 

‘"Shake hands on it, then,” ordered Sandy. 
“Don’t look so sheepish,” he continued, as the 
fjoys slowly and awkwardly follow'cd his instruc- 
tions. “Tliat's better. . . . Right! Deane and 
Lovejoy may now leave.” 

As the door closed behind the Fourth Formers, 
Sandy got up. * 

“Before the rest of you go,” he said, smiling, 
“I rather think there’s a parcel for Scott— in the 
cupboard.” 

Suddenly to the boys the loom fell griev- 
ously hot and stuffy. It had ct)me at last. The 
dreaded thing was about to happen. In tlie very 
moment of joy ami relief, disast'^T w'as once again 
about to overtake them. 

Henry m.ide a guljting sound. 

“What’s the nuitter.'”’ inquin'd Sandy, 

“Er— nothing, sir. I -I just swallowed the 
wrong way.” 

“I see. Well, I’ll gel that parcel.” 

He was half-way to the cupboard w’hen Frogs 
uttered a sepulchral groan. 
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“Oh -ah- -oh 

Sandy stopped. 

“What on earth! What’s wrong with you, de la 
Tour?” 

Frogs was leaning against the desk, one hand 
lo his forehead, the other clawing the air. 

“There is a mist before my eyes. 1 am seeing 
the stars. . . .” 

“Don’t say you're going to have another bout 
of sleep-walking?” 

“Ah, non. This time it is my heart.” 

Frogs clutched the right side of his lower 
abdomen — an unusual gesture for a boy afflicted 
with he.rrt disease. T.'hen lie pidfl'd out his fat, 
ruddy cheeks and glanced desperately at his 
friends, as if seeking supjioTl. But Stubby and 
Henry were standing there like statues, staring 
straight ahead of them and temporarily incapable 
either of thought or action. 

Sandy came over and examined Frogs. 

“You don’t look in,” tie lemarkcd. 

It was then that Stubb) made a supreme effort. 

“He --he's had a shock, ir,” he blurted out, 
with some truth. ^ French people are .,o excitable.” 

“Ah, oui, ' gasped Frogs. “I am as weak as the 
infant cat!” 

“Perhaps we’d better put him to bed, sir,” 
continued Stubby, his voice quavering like a 
louse string on a violin. “W<’ (ould -cr — get the 
mail — er — later on.” 
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A strange look came into Sandy’s eye. It made 
‘The Dark Avengers’ feel hollow and cold inside. 

“Is there any reason why you don’t want me to 
open the cupboard?” he asked. 

Stubby's lower jaw worked like a piston. He, 
too, appeared ready to have a shock. But at last 
words came. 

“Oh, gosh — er — why should there be, sir? Er — ” 

“It’s the relief of not being expelled, sir,” 
interrupted Henry, in a nervous whisper. “It has 
affected de la Tour’s brain.” 

“How sad!” murmured Sandy. “First his 
heart. Now his brain. But you're recovering, 
aren’t yctu, de la Tour.'”’ 

Frogs \\.is finding it difilicult to maintain the 
deception. 

‘‘I — er -think s<i,” he said. 

“That’s the spitit!” approved Sandy. “No 
need f(»r a heait-spe'cialist or a psychiatrist just 
yet!” He grinned and v;ent to\/ards the cup- 
board ag.iin. “I won’t keep you a moment. I'm 
.sure there’s a parcel.” 

The world stood still. Frf»m the playing field 

outside came a rattle of hooves and the shouts of 

boys. A blackbird sang in a rhododendron bush 

beside the window. Frogs was considering the idea 

of falling on the floor, foaming at the mouth, when 

all at once, like an answer to prayer, a quiet 

knock sounded at the studv door. 

¥ 

Mr. Pomphrey put his fluffy head inside. 
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“I say, Sandy, the Governors want to see you at 
once. Something rather important.'’ 

The new Head paused with one hand out- 
stretched towards the cupboard. He let it fall to 
his side. 

“Right-oh, Simon.” He strode back across the 
room and joined bin iriend. “You may go now, 
boys,” he said from the door, “just as soon as de la 
Tour feels better. I’ll let you have the parcel in 
the afternoon, Scott.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

The two masters left the room; aiid for some 
unaccountable reason Sandy shut tht door 
behind him. 

Stubby sigb<'d. • 

“Gosh- that was a narrow escape!” 

“I nearly had heai t-faikn e,” admitted Henry. 

“if/ moi au'i’iif" Frogs beat his foiehead. “It was 
teriible!” 

“He didn’t belie\'C you w'ere ill, either,” 
declared Stubby. ‘ * hank goodness Simple Simon 
put in an appearance. . . . Listem, we must get 
that bucket away befon* hi omes back!’’ 

They wasted no lime. Henry unlocked the 
cupboard door and gently eased it open. Stubby 
stood on a chair and caught the bucket before it 
overturned. Then he slid it back on to the shelf 
and began to prise out the anchoiing staple with 
his penknife. It came away at last, and he was 
about to untie the string attached to the handle 
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of the bucket, when they heard footsteps in the 
hall. 

ft 

“Hurry up!” breathed Henry. 

Stubby handed the bucket down to Frogs. 
Water splashed over the side and formed a little 
pool on the linoleum-covered floor. Then, jus 



Sandy had returned. 

as Stubby jumped off the chair and locked the 
cupboard, the stiuly door opened. 

Sandy had returned. 

“Still here!” he said, cheerfully. Then he saw 
Frogs vainly trying to hide the bucket behind his 
ample form. “What’s the idea, de la Tour.’*” he 
inquired. 

“Please -I do not know - I mc‘an — ” 

“You're feeling quite well again?” 
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“Ah, oui monsieur. I am as fit as the violin !’’ 

“Fine! ... I say, what’s this tied to the bucket? 
A string with a staple on it!” 

“Er — oui, monsieur." 

Sandy waited. There was a short, uncomfortable 
silence, 

“Can’t anyone explain?** he said, at last. Then 
he chuckled. “Wait a minute-— perhaps I can 
guess! The flooi of iny room is rather dirty, so 
you decided to scrub it?” 

Stubby flushed. 

“Wcll-er— ” 

“That was jolly decent of you,” continued the 
new Head with an amiable smile. “Look -there’s 
soap, a scrubber anti* a couple of mops in the 
press over there. Please just carry on. . . . I’m sure 
this was your kindly idea, Scoit, so you’d better do 
the scrubbing. Lucas and dc la Tour can 
wield the mops ” 

Stubby had a violent twinge of eonscience. 

“Excuse me, sir. I. you really want to know — ’’ 

But Sandy interrupted. 

“I don’t want to know .1, lything. I can guess! 
However, the floor does need scrubbing, arid - 
well, perhaps you’re rather lucky to get off with 
that! I’ll be back just before lunch to see how 
things are going.” 

When he had gone. Stubby turned to his friends. 

“By Jove, he’s a sarcastii old blighter when 
he wants!” 
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Henry nodded. 

“Jolly well pulling our legs the whole time!” 

“Oh, well — we’d better get on with the floor,” 
continued Stubby with distaste. “Look here. 
Frogs — you do the scrubbing.” 

“But Sandy said. . . .” 

Stubby smiled — a suave and dictatorial smile. 

“I suppose you would like some sweets out of 
my parcel?” 

“Ah, oui. But — ” 

“All right. Go to it. After all, hard work is a 
pleasure- isn’t it, Henry?” 

“Yes.” Henry raised a Hitlerian liand. '''Labor 
ip^e voluptas!” 

Frogs shook his list at them. 

“You great stiffs!” he muttered. Then he 
grinned and v\ent towards the press for the soap 
and scrubbing-brush. “'Eh, bhni,'' he said, 
philosophically, “I will do the work of the 
donkey!” 

Meanwhile, Sandy had gone to Simple Simon's 
room, there to enjoy a smoke and discuss the 
events of the mo ning. Mr. Pornphrey was in 
high spirits at his friend’s appointment. He was 
also delighted to learn that Scott and de la Tour 
were, after all, to remain at School. 

Sandy recounted the incident of the bucket. 

“So I put them on to scrub the floor,” he 
concluded, chuckling. “You should ha\e seen 
their faces!” 
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“But Sandy — do you really think they deserved 
such drastic treatment?”^ 

“Of course. They had it in for Todd. I knew 
there was something fishy about that cupboard, 
and when I came back after seeing the Governors 
1 realised at once what it was. I wish you'd seen 
de la Tour, standing there with his mouth open, 
and slopping water all over the floor from the 
bucket.” 

“So you think they meant Todd to open the 
cupboard and get a shower-bath.'*” 

“I’m sure of it!” 

Mr. Pomphrcy shook his head, but there Was an 
appreciative twinkle in his eyes. 

“Dear me, \vliat savage creatures they are! 
And vet, to me at any rate, they are most lovable 
boys.” 

“I know.” Sandy wrinkled his forehead. “It’s 
jolly difficult trying to be fail . There are the boys 
you’re fond of — Scott, Lucas, de la Tour and so 
on- and the boys you dislike —Deane and Love- 
joy, for instance. And yet you mustn’t show it. 
Believe me, Simon, I’m scau 1 of my new job.” 

Mr. Pomphrey put a gentle hand on his arm. 

“No, no. We’ll back you up --all of us. And 
now that Todd is going to that Edinburgh school, 
things will be a lot easier.” 

“Yes. But I’ll be glad when today’s show is 

I ^ ^ 

over! 

Sandy sighed a little. 
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A SURPRISE FOR ‘THE DARK 
AVENGERS' 

At half past two, all the boys gathered in the 
hal). Stubby, Henry and Frogs were careful to be 
early, so that they might secure a seat at the back, 
\\ell away from the eye of authority on the 
platform. It was a great day for them: Sandy had 
been made Head, and thp shadow of expulsion 
had passed on. They were prepared to relax and 
enjoy themselves. 

“I hope Sandy makes a decent speech,” said 
Henry and added gleefull) : “ ‘Oh frabjous day, 
calloo, callay!’ ” 

“What foreign language is that?” inquired 
Stubby. 

“It's not foreign. Just Lewis Carrol.” 

Frogs chuckled. 

“ ‘Oh frabjous day!’ ” he repeated. “ ‘Calloo, 
callay!’ Ah — that is good!” 

“I think it’s daft!” said Stubby. 

The platform parly began to appear: Cranv.ell 
and his second-in-command, the masters, the 
Governors, then the Toad — ‘looking like a wet 
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fish,’ in Stubby’s expressive phrase — and finally 
Sandy, Sir Philip Andrews — and Sally. 

“Why is she on the platform?” demanded Fro^s. 

“Showing off, I expect,” replied Henry. “Girls 
like to be in the limelight.” 

“Glad we’re not up there!” said Stubby, 
thoughtfully. “I’d hate it, with everybody staring 
at me.” 

Su Philip opened the proceedings by advancing 
to the reading-desk with a friendly smile. 

“Now boys, quiet, please.” He held up his hand. 
“Today I have great pleasure in introducing 
your new Head, Mr. Alexander Beach.” The 
applause welled up and rattled in the high roof 
like a bombardment. Sir Philip continued :“ As a 
matter offact, Mr. Beach requires no introduction 
to Strathmungo, and I feel sure that the Gover- 
nors can depend on you all to give him the 
utmost loyalty and support. ... I will now call 
on Mr. Beach.” 

“Cxosh,” whisperc ’ Henry, “Sandy looks quite 
nervous!” 

“No wonder,” grinned Stubby, “having to 
make a speech up there!” 

Sandy began in a quiet, hesitant voice, which, 
however, gradually acquired more confidence and 
power. 

“First of all, T should like to thank Sir Philip 
and the Governors for the h». nour they have done 
me. To become Head of one’s old School is the 
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ambition of many masters. I have been lucky 
enough to achieve my ambition — and 1 can only 
promise to do my very* best to uphold the great 
traditions of Strathmungo. But no headmaster 
can do his work properly without the support of 
his staff and of the pupils in his charge. The 
success of a school depends on team-work — not on 
any individual. 1 am happy to be the skipper of the 
team. But remember — it’s the team that counts.” 

There was a chorus of fruity ‘‘Heah! Heahs!” 
from the Governors, and wild applause from the 
boys, who weren’t particularly interested in what 
Sandy was saying but were prepared, in the 
circumstances, to cheer at anything. 

“Good old Saiid) !” yelled Stubby, above the 
din. “lie's going great guns!*’ 

“What do you say about guns?” asked Frogs. 

“Never mind, idiot ! Listen. . . .” 

“Now,” continued the new Head, with a faint 
smile, ‘before we sing our School song, which is 
customary on these occasions, 1 have a very 
pleasant duty to perlorm. . . . No doubt you have 
all heard of the Donaldson Medal -in other 
words, Strathmungo's V.C.— w'hich was institu- 
ted many years ago by a distinguished pupil of 
the School, David Donaldson, the explorer. The 
Donaldson Medal is awarded to pupils who 
perform a conspicuous act of gallantry; but the 
conditions are stiff, and it has been won only six 
times in the past fifty years. I am proud to say that 
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after due consideration, the Governors have 
decided that no fewer than three medals should 
be awarded to present pupils,” 

He paused, and there was a buzz of surprised 
and excited conversation. 

“Jolly good show!” exclaimed Stubby, with 
enthusiasm. “Wonder who the chaps are?” 

“Cianwell for one, 1 should think,” said Henry. 
“He rescued that dog in the quarry.” 

“And young Elliot, probably. For putting out 
the fire in the boot-locker.” 

Frogs chuckled. 

“Perhaps they arc gi\ing it to you, Stubby, for 
being J(»ck o’ Hazeldeai in Henry’® play!” 

“I i<»llv well desc"’ ve.it, too! . . Ssh — Sandv’s 
St, o ting up again.” 

vSandy was snriling I he obstacle of his first 
public speech had been safely negotiated, and he 
was now much more at ease. 

“I’he boys concerned,” he caid, “are quite 
unaware of their di inction, and as under the 
terms of Dav'id Dejaaidson's will they have to 
addrt'ss the assembled vSehr* h perhaps for their 
own peace of mind it’s just as A'eli I” 

There was a ripple of laughter , in which ‘The 
Dark Avengers’ joined more appreciatively than 
anyone. It was always pleasant to see fcllow'- 
pupils making fools of themselves. 

“Gosh- })Oor chaps'” gloa.. .1 Stubby. 

Progs sighed in sheer contentment. 
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“I will make the cat-calls!” he said. “It will 
be—” 

“Shut up!” hisseif Henry. “Here’s Sandy 
again.” 

“I should like the thre'* boys concerned to come 
up to the platform now. They will be presented 
with the medals by Miss Sally Andrews — most 
appropriately, too. It was for a gallant rescue 
of Sally and Ferguson of the First — not to mention 
MacSporran the monkey -that the medals have 
been won by — Scott, Lucas and de la Tour." 

A gale of cheering echoed in the hall. But as 
the noise lose and fell, assaulting their ears, ‘The 
Dark Avengers’ looked at each other in terrible 
dismay. 

“Good Lord!” bieathed Stubby. 

“This is not cone«.t!” cried Frogs. “It is a 
mistake!” 

Henry was so stunned that for once no Latin 
tag occurred to him. 

“Come now, boys!” railed Sandy, beckoning 
to them. “We’re waiting.” 

Obediently they rose and went towards the 
platform ‘like sheep to the abattoir,’ as Frogs 
might have said. Their faces were like beetroots. 
Their hearts were in their boots. 

“Tliis is a tragedy!” muttered Stubby. 

All round them boys were .shouting and 
cheering. 

“Gome on, Stubby!” 
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“Get a move on, Frogs. Don’t look so wet!” 

“Good old Henry!” 

Sandy was chuckling. A few yards behind him, 
Sir Philip and Mr. Pomphrey both looked 
extraordinarily happy — even smug. 

Sally came forward, with three small, flat boxes 
in her hand. She smiled at the three boys, who 
now stood in a sheepish, dejected row before her. 
The applause faded into silence. 

“On behalf of my father,” she said in a clear 
voice, “I have great pleasure in presenting these 
medals to you. For myself, and for Midge as well, I 
should like to say 'thank you’ fcr saving our lives.” 

She handed a box to each Stubby and Henry 
murmured incoheiently; *1)111 Frogs, by this time 
almost hysterical, burst into a flurry of language. 

“Ah, merci, mademoiselle!" he cried. “I do not 
know' whether 1 am stiinding on my head or on 
mv large toe!” 

The platfoim party laughed, and there were a 
few derisiv'e cat-calls from the audience; but 
before the situation could get out of hand. Sandy- 
signalled for silence. 

“Thank you, Sally. . . . Now, as 1 said, under 
the terms of David Donaldson’s will, the recipi- 
ents of the Medal have to address the assembled 
School. But on this occasion, when three medals 
have been presented at once I think one of the 
boys can do it for the others. . . . Scott, will you 
say a word?” 
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Dimly, as if at a far distance, Stubby heard 
shouts of encouragemer c. 

“Go it. Stubby!” 

“Speak up, my lad!” 

“Where’s your horse?’ 

He wished he had never been born. This, 
definitely, was the worst thing that had ever 
happened to him. He glanced wildly at Henry and 
Frogs. But they — released from the necessity of 
speech-making themselves -were smiling hugely, 
like apes. He had looked for their sympathy; but 
from these lal.se friends it was not forthcoming. . . . 

He clenched his hands and turned to the 
audience. Then he felt Sandy’s hand on his 
shoulder. He gulped .is the hall grew silent. 

“Er - well,” he began, “Henr>' and Frogs and 
I — I mean, Lucas and de la 'Four and I -we 
didn’t do anytning lo deserve a medal.” Perspira- 
tion w'as .standing out on his freckled forehead. 
“Other chaps,” he went on, grimly, “would have 
done better and perhaps saved the dinghy. Well, 
that’s all— ” He broke off and gulped again. 
“That’s all, except — well, we’re all jolly glad we 
belong to Strathmungo, and —oh, well -” 

But as he hesitated, unable to think of anything 
else to say, his anguish was finally oblitciated by 
a great roar of cheering. 

At a sign from Sandy, Mr. Pomphrey rose liom 
his chair, crossed to the piano and struck the 
opening chords of the School song. 



